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Preface 

In  these  days  when  so  much   interest  is  taken 
in  those  who  guard  our  shores,  protect  our  very- 
daily  bread  as  it  is  borne  over  the  ocean  from  far 
distant  lands,  and  safeguard  the  oversea  empire 
^ — India   and    the    numerous    colonies,    big   and 
small — there  is,  I  hope,  little  explanation  neces- 
sary to  justify  a  modest  volume  on  "  How  our 
,  Navy  is  Run." 
5       There  are  many  books  describing  the  King's 
_,  fleet,  its  strength,  the  types  of  ships  which  are 
^  ever  patrolling  the  world's  ocean  highways,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  wonderful  fight- 
ing machines  are  constructed.     Historians  have 
3 traced    its    story   back   to   the   birth    of    British 
^  sea    power    in   the    days    of    King   Alfred,    and 
chronicled  its  glorious  triumphs  and,  less  nume- 
rous far,  its  humiliations. 

But    how  much   is    known    of  the   life  which 
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officers  and  men  lead  afloat?  My  endeavour  has 
been  to  mirror,  however  inadequately  and  im- 
perfectly, the  conditions  under  which  they  pass 
their  lives — their  duties,  privileges,  customs,  and 
amusements — while  at  the  same  time  mention- 
ing some  of  the  anomalies  which  are  inevitable  in 
a  service  with  so  venerable  a  past,  and  so  firm 
an  attachment  to  its  traditions.  Sailors  in  the 
British  Fleet  are  a  class  apart ;  they  are  often 
misunderstood,  they  receive  too  little  credit  for 
the  splendid  spirit  in  which  they  conform  to  an 
existence  which  banishes  them  from  all  the  joys 
of  home  for  long  periods,  and  the  highly  techni- 
cal character  of  their  training  and  duties  is  not 
fully  appreciated. 

These  chapters  deal  with  naval  life  in  many 
of  its  most  interesting  phases  :  the  daily  round 
on  board  ship ;  how  the  vessels  are  prepared  for 
action  and  an  enemy  would  be  tackled ;  the 
mystery  of  a  blue-jacket's  wardrobe,  which  he 
carries  on  his  back  like  a  snail,  is  revealed  ; 
some  facts  are  given  with  reference  to  Jack's  food 
and  his  remarkable  meal-hours  ;  some  particulars 
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there  are  also  of  the  means  by  which  discipHne 
is  enforced.  The  story  is  told  of  the  methods  by 
which  British  ships  are  kept  "spick  and  span," 
not  by  any  means  entirely  at  the  national  ex- 
pense ;  of  the  manner  in  which  Christmas  is 
celebrated ;  and  the  ceremonies  which  are  ob- 
served when  a  man-of-war  crosses  the  Equator. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
for  kindly  contributing  an  Introduction,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  the  liveliest  interest, 
and  to  several  officers,  notably  one  who  prefers 
to  be  known  under  the  pseudonym  "Thadeus 
Nos,"  and  Mr.  T.  Holman,  R.N. 

ARCHIBALD  S.  HURD. 


Introduction 

By  Rear-Admiral  Lord  CHARLES  BERESFORD,  C.B. 

This  Introduction  is  in  no  way  intended  as  a 
review  of  the  author's  work,  but  simply  to  call 
attention  to  the  immense  utility  of  publications 
that  give  the  community  a  chance  of  knowing 
more  intimately  matters  concerning  the  life  and 
duties  of  those  who  form  the  ships'  companies 
of  the  British  Fleet. 

The  author  has  grouped  together  a  number 
of  chapters  containing  facts,  some  partially 
known,  some  not  known  at  all,  but  all  interest- 
ing as  illustrating  the  dress,  drills,  duties,  and 
daily  life  of  the  various  ratings  that  make  up 
the  crew  of  a  modern  man-of-war. 

The  characteristics  of  British  men-of-war's 
men  (which  term  includes  all  ratings)  are  well 
known  to  their  countrymen.  Splendid  courage 
in  critical  moments,  readiness  of  resource,  indi- 
viduality, a  loyal  sense  of  duty,  combined  with 

a  chivalrous   idea   of  honour  and  a  cheery  de- 
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meanour  under  all  circumstances,  have  endeared 
the  men-of-war's  men  to  their  compatriots. 

The  men  of  the  fleet  have  never  been  found 
wanting  when  told  off  for  duty  either  ashore  or 
afloat.  They  have  earned  for  themselves  the 
soubriquet  of  "The  Handy  Man." 

The  country  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Royal  Navy  is  always  on  active  service. 
The  only  difference  apparent  between  peace  and 
war  is  exemplified  when  the  guns  belch  forth 
their  hurricane  of  shot  and  shell.  In  peace, 
the  target  fired  at  does  not  reply  ;  in  war,  the 
target  fired  at  replies  with  vigorous  counter- 
blows, and  perhaps  with  terrible  effect.  A  ship 
in  commission  has  nothing  to  do,  if  war  is  de- 
clared, except  to  clear  for  action  and  pommel 
the  enemy  whenever  and  wherever  he  may  be 
found.  The  strain  upon  officers  and  men  is 
naturally  greater,  but  ordinary  every-day  life 
and  duties  are  the  same  as  in  peace. 

The  more  the  public  are  instructed  by  being 

able  to  peruse  a  vast  mass  of  information  such 

as  the  author  has  presented,  the  more  possible 

it  will   be   to    improve    the    comfort   as  well   as 

the  efficiency  of  those  serving  in  the  fleet. 

There   are    many   improvements   to    be  made 
xiv 
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before  it  can  honestly  be  said  tliat  the  country 
gives  fleet-men  their  fair  due.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  is  that  connected  with  the 
rations.  The  times  for  meals,  the  quantity  pro- 
vided (the  quality  is  good  enough),  and  the 
■variations  of  diet  are  not  suitable  to  modern 
requirements,  and  the  British  ration  does  not 
compare  favourably  with  that  of  other  nations, 
particularly  the  French  and  American,  or  even 
with  the  best  lines  in  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine. 

The  question  of  promotion  to  commissions 
from  the  ranks  is  also,  a  subject  to  be  taken  in 
hand.  The  more  the  public  knows  about  the 
navy  the  more  certain  it  is  that  comfort  and 
efficiency  will  be  increased.  The  fleet  would 
never  have  arrived  at  its  present  strength  if  the 
question  had  been  left  to  authority.  It  was 
public  opinion  that  compelled  authority  to  awake, 
and  find  out  if  the  Empire  had  a  fleet  sufficient 
for  its  needs. 

The  ships'  companies  referred  to  in  this 
book  are  excellent,  perhaps  young  as  a  whole, 
but  history  shows  that  the  map  of  the  world, 
when  altered,  was  altered  by  young  men. 

The  "lower    deck"    is    good    enough,   but  no 
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fleet  will  be  able  to  fight  successfully,  no 
matter  how  good  its  personnel,  unless  all  the 
details  inseparable  from  proper  organisation  for 
war  in  these  modern  days  are  perfect  and 
complete. 

In  many  details  such  organisation  is  non- 
existent. The  British  Fleet  has  done  much 
both  to  make  and  to  hold  the  British  Empire, 
and  is  mainly  responsible  for  its  present  powerful 
and  honourable  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

Write  books,  ye  authors,  and  help  the  country 
to  insist  that  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the 
fleet  shall  be  commensurate  with  its  great  and 
historic  associations ! 

CHARLES    BERESFORD. 
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HOISTING   THE    PENNANT 

"  Captain  the  Hon.  George  Granville,  to 
his  Majesty's  ship,  India,  on  commissioning 
March  3,  1901."  In  this  wise  does  the  Ad- 
miralty announce  that  the  majestic  warship 
which  has  been  swinging  at  her  anchor  off 
Portsmouth  dockyard,  a  great  silent,  uninhabited, 
floating  fortress,  is  to  be  transformed  into  a 
thing  of  life  for  dealing  out  death  to  the 
country's  foes.  The  official  announcement  ap- 
pears a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  advance, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  on  the  eventful  morning 
this  gallant  officer  makes  his  way  to  the  dock- 
yard, and  boards  the  ship  he  is  proud  to  have 
the  privilege  of  commanding.  She  is  a  ship 
of  14,200  tons  displacement,  her  engines  repre- 
senting the  energy  of  125,000  able-bodied  men. 
A  sea-fortress  with  a  population  of  nearly   1000 
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souls,  and  representing  not  far  short  of  a  million 
sterling,  she  is  to  be  in  the  charge  of  the 
smart,  well-set-up  officer  with  the  four  gold  lace 
stripes,  and  a  curl  thrown  in,  on  his  sleeves, 
who  approaches  her,  conscious  that  he  is  her 
Emperor,  Lord  Mayor,  Dictator,  what  you  will 
— master  almost  absolute.  As  he  approaches, 
the  boatswain's  mate  gets  ready  to  pipe  his 
captain  on  board.  The  captain's  reputation  for 
spotless  cleanliness  has  already  become  known 
to  the  crew,  the  boatswain's  mate  has  been  at 
the  trouble  to  give  the  final  polish  to  his  silver 
chain,  while  his  whistle,  which  glistens  in  the 
morning  sun,  gives  out  a  loud  blast  to  warn 
all  hands  that  the  captain  is  coming  on  board. 
The  crew  have  mustered  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  officers  stand  at  the  gangway,  the  com- 
mander, the  captain's  right  hand,  near  the  side, 
in  readiness  to  receive  the  officer  who  is  to 
make  or  mar  the  happiness  of  the  little  float- 
ing kingdom  for  the  next  three  years.  As  the 
last  stroke  of  nine  o'clock  is  heard,  the  white 
ensign,  with  the  red  St.  George's  Cross,  and 
the  Union  Jack  in  the  upper  canton,  is  hoisted 
up    the    ensign    stafT,    the    Union    Jack    at    the 

bows,  and  the  sister  emblem  of  naval  life,  the 
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long  pennant — having  a  St.  George's  Cross  on 
a  white  field  in  the  upper  part,  and  with  a 
white  fly — flutters  from  the  masthead.  Mean- 
time the  captain's  clerk  produces  from  an  en- 
velope an  official  document  which  he  hands  to 
the  captain.  With  all  due  solemnity  this  officer 
reads  in  loud,  resonant  tones :  "I  am  com- 
manded by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty," &c.,  &c.  In  short,  it  is  his  command 
to  commission  the  ship,  and  though  the  recital 
of  the  terms  of  the  commission  is  not  a  new 
experience  to  the  audience,  no  captain  can  take 
over  the  command  of  so  fine  a  ship  as  H.M.S. 
India,  without  some  sense  of  emotion.  It  must 
be  added  that  it  is  not  the  invariable  rule  for 
captains  to  read  their  commissions ;  in  fact  the 
formality  is  often  omitted. 

At  once  every  one  comes  to  salute,  and  the 
captain  graciously  acknowledges  the  reverence 
that  is  shown  to  his  high  office.  He  is  then 
introduced  by  the  commander  to  each  officer  in 
turn,  and,  this  formality  over,  Captain  Granville 
addresses  the  ship's  company  thus  : — 

"Officers  and  men  of  the  India.  You  and  I 
are  going  to  be  shipmates  for  three  years,  pro- 
bably more.     We've  all  got  to  pull  together  to 
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make  the  India  the  smartest  ship  on  the  station. 
If  you  work  as  hard  as  you  can  you  won't  see 
much  of  me;  but,"  he  adds  sternly,  "if  there 'is 
any  slackness,  then  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have 
to  make  ourselves  more  intimately  acquainted. 
Commander  Wright  and  I  are  old  shipmates, 
and  I  have  sailed  with  several  of  the  other 
officers.  We  have  as  fine  a  set  of  officers  as 
ever  trod  a  ship's  deck,  and  it  rests  with  you, 
men,  to  make  the  India  the  envy  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  happiest  ship  in  the  service." 

All  is  immediately  orderly  confusion,  with  less 
order  than  confusion  to  the  eyes  of  a  lands- 
man, and  the  first  drill  of  the  commission 
begins. 

Captains  differ ;  some  address  the  crew, 
some,  perhaps  the  majority,  dispense  with 
the  speech-making ;  but  we  are  dealing  with 
a  model  ship  and  a  model  commanding  officer, 
such  as  the  one  who  recently  held  sway 
over  one  of  the  battleships  of  the  Channel 
Squadron. 

Thus  does  a  modern  leviathan  take   on  life, 

but  behind  all  this  formality  lies  a   great  deal 

of    organisation    and    hard    work.      For    many 

days  dockyard  workmen  have  been  putting  the 
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finishing  touches  to  the  ship,  while  at  the  naval 
depot  blue-jackets,  many  of  them  specialists 
in  gunnery,  torpedoes,  or  signalling,  have  been 
selected  to  make  up  the  crew,  and  if  the  local 
resources  have  been  unequal  to  the  task,  word 
will  have  been  sent  to  Devonport  and  Chatham 
for  additional  men.  These  will  have  been 
brought  round  to  Portsmouth  by  rail  or  by 
sea,  all  the  baggage  of  each  man  in  a  single 
white  bag,  for  Jack  does  not  carry  round  the 
world  with  him  an  extensive  wardrobe.  All 
this  is  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  old  days, 
when  a  ship  was  handed  over  to  her  captain 
little  more  than  a  hull,  and  he  had  to  arrange 
for  her  rigging  and  equipment,  and  had  to 
enlist  his  crew  as  best  he  could,  and  as  a 
last  resort  have  recourse  to  the  press-gang, 
dreaded  in  all  ports.  This  was  a  slow  and 
tedious  method,  occupying  many  months,  but 
now  the  ship  is  fitted  out  in  a  dockyard,  and 
the  crew  rapidly  made  up  on  paper  at  the 
depots. 

Then  comes  the  task  of  the  commander, 
and  probably  the  first  and  gunnery  lieutenants 
and  other  officers,  in  mapping  out  the  organisa- 
tion  of  this    floating   war   palace.     This    is    no 
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simple  matter,  and  a  day  or  two  before  the 
date  for  commissioning  they  proceed  on  board, 
and  hold  conference  with  the  engineer  and 
warrant  officers  as  to  the  design  of  the  ship, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  crowd  of  seamen, 
stokers,  engine  -  room  officers,  cooks,  naval 
artisans,  marines,  and  other  ratings.  Each  one 
of  these  must  know  on  the  morning  exactly 
where  to  put  his  baggage,  and  where  he  will 
have  his  first  meal,  otherwise  there  might  be 
much  unnecessary  confusion.  Consequently,  in 
and  out  and  all  about  the  great  ship  the 
officers  wander,  taking  in  all  her  features. 

From  the  depot,  which  supplies  the  crew, 
there  will  have  come  a  list  of  the  men  with 
their  ratings — ordinary  seaman,  seaman-gunner, 
first-class  stoker,  or  whatever  may  be  each 
man's  special  line.  With  this  list  the  work 
of  organisation  is  seriously  taken  in  hand,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  master-at-arms,  the  head 
of  the  ship's  police  and  a  person  of  no  mean 
importance.  The  whole  life  of  a  ship  depends 
on  what  is  known  as  the  "  watch-bill,"  whereby 
the  men  are  divided  up  into  two  bodies  called 
watches  —  the  port  (the  left-hand  side  of  the 
ship)    and    the   starboard    (the   right-hand    side) 
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— and  every  man  has  a  number  allotted  to  him, 
those  of  the  port  watch  having  even  numbers, 
and  their  shipmates  of  the  starboard  the  odd 
numbers.  The  watches  are  further  subdivided 
for  convenience  in  working  the  ship — in  man- 
ning the  boats,  working  the  guns,  and  "messing," 
as  seamen  call  their  meals. 

This  watch-bill  is  the  foundation  of  the  oreani- 
sation  of  a  warship,  and  the  first  work  of  the 
commander  and  his  colleagues  is  to  take  as 
many  cards  as  there  are  men,  and  to  each  man 
assign  a  number  corresponding  to  the  exact 
place  where  he  will  stow  his  belongings,  sleep, 
move,  and  have  his  being.  In  this  way  the 
watch-bill  is  made.  From  the  "quarter-bill," 
supplied  by  the  gunnery  establishments  of  the 
port  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  the  gunnery 
lieutenants  and  other  officers  ascertain  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  men  for  workinor  the  euns  and 
other  duties,  so  that  every  man  may  know 
his  exact  place  in  every  evolution.  All  such 
stations  or  duties  as  "fire  quarters,"  "general 
quarters,"  "  man  and  arm  boats,"  "out  torpedo 
nets "  and  others,  which  will  be  referred  to  in 
detail  in  subsequent  chapters,  are  made  out  on 
a  broad  basis  which   is  applicable  to  all  ships, 
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dependent  of  course  on  their  varying  size, 
structure,  and  armament,  and  the  number  of 
the  crew.  It  is  only  by  organising  the  ship 
on  a  definite  system  that  the  performance  of 
the  multifarious  duties  can  be  insured,  drills 
carried  out  properly,  and  meals  served  regularly, 
and  all  in  perfect  order,  and  with  a  smartness 
that  to  a  landsman  is  subject  of  wonder.  The 
result  of  all  these  careful  arrangements  is  that 
early  on  the  commissioning  morning  everything 
has  been  foreseen  to  make  the  ship  ready  to  be 
commissioned. 

When  the  formality  of  commissioning  is  over, 
the  captain  generally  retires  to  his  cabin  and 
deals  with  the  enormous  correspondence  which 
is  attendant  on  a  ship's  commissioning.  In  the 
meantime  the  commander  has  got  the  master- 
at-arms  and  his  minions,  the  ship's  police, 
gathered  round  tables  on  which  are  stowed  the 
men's  cards.  The  process  of  telling  off  men, 
giving  out  cards,  and  adjusting  the  watch-bill 
at  the  same  time,  is  long  and  tedious,  and  may 
take  anything  from  an  hour  to  two  hours,  or 
more.  It  stands  to  reason  that  there  are 
numerous  mistakes  to  be  rectified,  a  man's  name 
to   correct,  or  ratings   may   have   been   wrongly 
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described,  or  a  change  may  have  taken  place 
at  the  last  moment,  or  the  commander  may 
lose  his  temper  and  the  master-at-arms  his 
head. 

While  all  these  arrangements  are  being  made 
many  other  officers  are  standing  about  on  the 
quarter-deck  or  elsewhere,  some  looking  very 
^ticke  and  unhappy  ;  perhaps  an  acquaintance 
may  be  discovered,  in  which  case  conversation 
relieves  the  monotony.  However,  the  wine  man 
eventually  arrives  on  board  with  samples,  and 
the  good-fellowship  glass  cheers  and  thaws  the 
ordinary  Englishman's  awkward  reserve. 

When  the  commander  has  finished  telling  off 
the  men,  he  pipes  them  to  sling  hammocks  and 
stow  their  bags.  This  generally  takes  up  to 
about  noon,  when  the  sailor  is  piped  to  his 
first  meal  on  board  his  new  ship.  Sometimes 
during  the  morning  the  captain  with  the  heads 
of  the  departments  will  go  round  the  whole  ship, 
so  that  he  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  topography.  After  dinner  it  is  possible 
hands  may  go  to  "fire  quarters"  or  "general 
quarters,"  but  the  latter  is  not  an  invariable  rule. 
It  often  happens  that  after  the  pennant  is  up, 
the  powers  that  be  begin  worrying  the  captain 
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to  get  steam  up  and  leave  port,  in  which  case 
these  drills  have  to  make  way  for  provisioning, 
coaling,  taking  in  ammunition,  &c. 

The  first  few  days  on  board  a  newly  com- 
missioned warship  are  very  useful.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  soon  officers  and  men  "  shake 
down,"  as  it  is  called,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
promotes  this  process  better  than  the  drills  and 
the  hard  work  that  are  necessary  to  fit  the  ship 
to  go  to  sea.  A  newly  commissioned  ship  may 
appear  to  a  landsman  all  that  an  officer  can 
desire.  But  ask  her  captain.  He  will  tell  you 
of  paint  that  does  not  look  sufficiently  fresh,  of 
brasswork  that  needs  a  great  deal  of  elbow 
grease  and  brick  dust ;  while  other  officers  and 
warrant-officers — the  latter  glorified  blue-jackets, 
the  backbone  of  the  navy  according  to  Lord 
Charles  Beresford — are  head  over  heels  in  busi- 
ness. There  are  stores,  provisions,  water,  small- 
arms  ammunition,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things  to  be  got  on  board,  and  probably  also 
the  ship  will  have  to  be  coaled.  Other  men  will 
be  occupied  in  the  shell  rooms,  and  the  engineers 
and  their  staff  will  be  busy  to  distraction  over- 
hauling the  ship's  machinery,  while  the  doctor 
will  cast  a  keen  eye  over  the  sick-bay,  as  the 
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hospital  on  board  is  called,  and  the  gunnery- 
officer  will  have  his  time  fully  filled  up  seeing 
that  the  guns  are  in  good  order  ;  the  navigating 
officer  will  test  all  his  instruments,  and  the 
lieutenant  borne  specially  for  torpedo  duties 
will  busy  himself,  and  many  seamen  specially 
trained  for  the  work,  in  preparing  his  devilish 
weapons  for  early  practice  at  sea. 

Drilling,  working,  and  playing,  Jack  does  not 
find  time  hang  on  his  hands  in  these  first  few 
days,  and  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  from 
the  morning  when  she  is  commissioned,  the  great 
ship  will  steam  majestically  to  Spithead,  and 
carry  out  a  trial  of  her  machinery  in  the  Solent 
for  a  period  of  four  hours.  If  this  test  proves 
that  she  is  efficient,  her  fate  is  sealed.  The 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  port  having  learnt 
from  the  captain  that  all  is  well  on  board,  he 
inspects  the  ship,  and  the  date  is  fixed  for  her 
departure  and  conveyed  to  all  interested  by  means 
of  the  notice-board.  After  "evening  quarters," 
that  is  shortly  before  four  on  the  previous  after- 
noon, the  watch  or  both  watches  are  piped 
"  Prepare  ship  for  sea."  Certain  seamen  will  go 
aloft  and  cover  the  graceful  tapering  spars  of 
the  leviathan  with  white  covers  ;  others  will  be 
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employed  at  hoisting  in  boats  not  required  for 
sea,  and  securing  the  Hfe-boats.  Another  party 
of  men,  in  charge  of  the  first  Heutenant  and 
boatswain,  will  reeve  anchor  gear  and  prepare 
the  fo'c'stle  for  weighing  the  anchors.  Should 
the  ship  happen  to  be  moored  [i.e.  with  both 
anchors  down  and  swivel  on),  it  is  probable  that 
the  swivel  will  be  taken  off,  one  anchor  weighed 
and  "catted,"  whilst  the  cable  will  be  shortened 
in  on  the  riding  anchor.  In  the  meantime  all 
is  worry  and  bustle  in  the  engine-room.  Steam 
must  be  raised  about  2  a.m.  next  morning,  accord- 
ing to  orders,  and  therefore  preparations  must 
be  made  for  lighting  the  boiler  furnaces,  and 
for  warming  the  engines  through  before  start- 
ing them.  After  the  upper  deck  is  ready, 
leave  is  piped  for  one  of  the  watches,  and 
many  sailors  are  able  to  go  ashore,  being 
specially  warned  by  the  ship's  police  that  the 
ship  is  under  sailing  orders.  After  this  warn- 
ing, should  a  man  break  his  leave,  serious 
punishment  awaits  him. 

Next  morning  at  an  early  hour  the  final  pre- 
parations begin.  Engineer  officers  go  round  and 
try  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  engines,  tele- 
graphs, tell-tales,  sirens,  and  whistles,  and  other 
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contrivances.  The  carpenter  takes  the  draught 
of  water,  the  gunner  examines  the  life-buoys, 
and  the  final  touch  is  given  to  every  arrange- 
ment. Eventually,  the  chief  engineer  sends  up 
to  ask  the  officer  of  the  watch  if  he  can  try 
the  engines,  which  permission  being  given,  the 
engines  are  set  going.  The  last  boat  is  hoisted, 
with  much  noise  by  the  officer  of  watch  and  the 
pipes  of  boatswain's  mates.  The  commander 
reports  all  officers  and  men  on  board  to  the 
captain,  and  the  officers'  call  is  sounded.  "Clear 
lower  deck,"  "  Up  anchor  " —  the  guard  call  is 
heard  ;  a  band  having  by  this  time  been  pro- 
vided by  the  officers,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
Admiralty  grant,  which  is  quite  inadequate,  it 
plays  appropriate  tunes.  "  Permission  to  pro- 
ceed in  execution  of  previous  orders,"  is  hoisted 
at  the  main  masthead,  and  on  receipt  of  an 
affirmative  reply  from  the  port  admiral,  the 
anchor  having  been  weighed,  the  telegraphs 
are  rung  "half  speed"  ahead.  A  churning  of 
watery  foam  at  the  stern  gradually  subsides 
into  a  subdued  succession  of  confused  whirl- 
pools. Thus  does  the  good  ship  India  leave 
for  service  on  some  foreign  station,  and  Jack 
and  his  officers  go  out  into  exile  for  three  long 
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years  for  the  sake  of  their  king,  and  of  the 
great  world-wide  Empire  and  British  commerce, 
that  calls  for  protection. 

Appended  is  a  copy  of  the  "commission," 
sent  to  a  captain  from  the  Admiralty  when  he 
is  appointed  to  a  ship. 
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"  By  Command  of  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the 
ofiEice  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c. 

"  To  Captain,  the  Hon.  George  Granville. 

"The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
hereby  appoint  you  captain  of  her  Majesty's  ship,  India, 
in  command,  and  direct  you  to  repair  on  board  that 
ship  at  Portsmouth. 

"  Your  appointment  is  to  take  effect  from  March  3, 
1901. 

"You  are  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  ap- 
pointment, and  forthwith  present  your  letter  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth. 

"  By  Order  of  their  lordships, 

"  Evan  MacGregor. 

"  Admiralty, 

'■'■Feb.  20tli,  1 901." 
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"  General  Quarters  !  "  There  is  a  commotion 
as  each  man  takes  his  allotted  place  under  his 
particular  officer.  A  few  minutes  of  exciting 
bustle  without  confusion  occur,  no  pantomimic 
encounters  between  men  getting  in  each  other's 
way,  but  a  deft  readjustment  on  a  set  plan  pre- 
paring the  ship  to  receive  the  more  or  less  polite 
attentions  of  an  imaginary  enemy.  It  is  merely 
a  drill,  but  every  officer  and  man  stands  at  his 
post  in  dead  earnest,  as  though  grim  war  were 
really  imminent  and  the  honour  of  the  flag  were 
in  the  balance. 

Often  in  times  of  stress,  when  we  are  passing 
through  a  crisis,  some  foreign  journal  will  an- 
nounce to  its  readers  that  certain  British  war- 
ships, at  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  at  Hong  Kong  or 
elsewhere,  have  been  cleared  for  action,  and 
the  men  have  been  ordered  to  rest  by  night  at 
their  guns  ready  for  the  order  to  fire  the  first 
shot.       Sometimes    such    statements    have    firm 
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foundation  in  fact,  but  as  a  rule  the  foreigner 
merely  misunderstands  what  is  going  on,  and 
mistakes  an  earnestly  performed  drill  for  the 
real  thine.  Week  after  week  the  order  for 
"general  quarters"  is  sounded  on  board  our  war- 
ships, and  the  best  guarantee  that  the  British 
tax-payer  has  of  the  real  efficiency  of  the  fleet, 
is  the  fact  that  officers  and  men  spend  their  days 
in  time  of  peace  in  preparing  for  the  thunder- 
clap of  war. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  peace- 
fully patrolling  some  highway  of  commerce,  a 
battleship  of  our  times  appeals  but  feebly  to  the 
little  of  the  poet  that  is  in  each  of  us.  But 
even  those  old  sailors  who  still  pin  their  faith 
to  ships  of  wood,  with  great  spreads  of  canvas 
to  entrap  every  passing  breeze,  admit  that  a 
modern  armoured  leviathan  has  a  rude  gaunt 
beauty  of  its  own,  a  beauty  born  of  strength. 
It  has  few  features  that  please  the  eye  of  the 
artist,  who  desires  the  appearance  of  sheer  master- 
fulness to  be  relieved  by  the  ever-changing  form 
of  bellying  sail,  with  the  nimble  sailors  aloft 
manipulating  the  canvas. 

In  an  essentially  fighting  service  as  is  the  Royal 

Navy,  the  great  object  to  be  kept  ever  present 
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is  the  possibility  of  war.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
naval  officer  and  man  to  remember  that  the  day 
may  come  when  the  steel  tentacles  of  Great 
Britain,  which  reach  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
this  earth,  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  death 
and  destruction  into  the  enemy's  fleets.  When 
the  war  trump  is  sounded  and  the  might  of 
Great  Britain  defied,  it  is  the  boast  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  avenge  the  insult  to  the  flag,  and  to 
sweep  the  enemy  off  the  face  of  the  waters  as 
their  forefathers  did  before  them.  In  order  to 
attain  the  object  in  view,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
continuously  exercising  the  part  in  order  to  be- 
come proficient  in  the  whole.  In  other  words, 
naval  life  to-day  is  one  big  drill,  which  goes  on 
for  ever.  Since  the  reality  cannot  be  indulged 
in,  those  exercises  which  most  nearly  approach 
the  real  are  the  ones  most  often  performed  and 
executed. 

A  modern  armoured  ship  is  a  thing  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  sailing  line-of-battleship  of  the 
old  days.  It  is  true  that  they  both  float,  but 
they  float  differently.  The  ship  of  steel,  with 
her  bilge  keels,  appears  absolutely  to  ride  the 
waves  with  a  steady  ease,  whereas  the  old  ship 
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danced  and  curtsied.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  ac- 
quired taste  that  enables  one  to  see  beauty 
in  a  mastodon  of  the  navy  of  to-day  when 
peacefully  disposed,  but  under  no  circumstances 
could  any  one  be  brought  to  admit  that  there 
is  any  beauty  in  a  battleship  as  it  goes  into 
action. 

Such  a  ship  as  the  13,000  ton  Canopus  is 
neither  a  thing  of  beauty  nor  a  joy  for  ever 
when  she  strips  to  the  waist,  otherwise  the  water- 
line,  like  a  prize  fighter  in  readiness  for  his 
antagonist.  Some  months  ago,  when  the  out- 
look was  overcast  by  rumours  of  European  inter- 
ference in  South  Africa,  the  Channel  Squadron 
was  on  the  Irish  coast  waitino^  for  orders  to 
proceed  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  admiral's  signal 
ran  like  lightning  from  ship  to  ship:  "Prepare 
for  war."  A  landsman  might  have  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Harry 
Rawson  apprehended  that  his  splendid  fleet 
might  be  attacked  at  any  moment,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  was  merely  the  ordinary 
drill  of  a  man-of-war,  which  is  practised  con- 
tinually, so  that  when  "the  real  thing"  comes 
every  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  officers 
and   men   may   know   what    he    has    to    do,    and 
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will  do  it  all  the  better  because  he  has  practised 
it  over  and  over  again. 

The  main  point  that  an  admiral  in  these  days 
of  high  explosive  shells  has  to  remember  is,  that 
quite  as  great  loss  of  life  is  caused  by  fire  as 
by  the  enemy's  shells,  and  that  the  latter,  when 
they  fail  to  kill  any  one  directly,  will  often  cause 
such  a  conflagration  as  will  severely  tax  the  re- 
sources of  the  crew,  and  call  men  away  from 
their  guns,  and  thus  for  a  time  leave  some 
weapons  insufficiently  served.  In  the  war  be- 
tween China  and  Japan,  and  more  recently  in 
the  Spanish-American  war,  the  damage  caused 
by  fires  was  terrible.  1  he  Americans  have  taken 
the  lesson  to  heart,  and  are  building  practically 
all  their  warships  with  fittings  of  non-inflam- 
mable wood,  and  the  British  Admiralty  intends 
to  follow  their  example.  Many  of  the  fittings 
in  the  new  battleships  and  cruisers,  which  in  the 
old  days  would  have  been  of  ordinary  wood, 
are  of  non-inflammable  material. 

The  warships  at  present  in  commission,  how- 
ever, have  a  great  quantity  of  beautiful  joinery 
and  fittings  to  adorn  them,  and  when  war  occurs 
this  will  be  the  first  anxiety  of  the  captain  of 
each    ship.       His    immediate   thought,    when   he 
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learns  that  he  may  shortly  engage  the  enemy, 
will  be  how  much  of  the  inflammable  material 
in  the  ship  can  be  thrown  overboard.  Conse- 
quently, this  emergency  is  prepared  for  in  time 
of  peace.  When  the  signal  is  made,  "Prepare 
for  war,"  all  the  woodwork  in  the  vessel  that  is 
movable  is  marked  "overboard,"  and  everything 
else  likely  to  feed  a  fire,  unless  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  proper  working  of  the  ship,  is  put  on 
the  forecastle  ready  to  be  cast  into  the  water. 
Wire  ladders  take  the  place  of  all  the  ordinary 
wooden  ones,  increased  support  is  provided  for 
the  yards,  the  derricks  for  boats  are  securely 
lashed-in,  and  men  aloft  busy  themselves  seeing 
that  all  is  as  secure  as  it  can  be  made.  Mean- 
time, down  below,  other  seamen  are  engaged 
roofing-in  the  upper  deck  with  what  is  known 
as  "splinter  netting,"  that  is  netting  which  will 
prevent  burning  splinters  of  wood  from  falling 
from  above  on  to  the  men  engaged  below. 
Everything  above  and  below  is  so  safely 
fastened  that  the  risk  of  danger  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  from  end  to  end  of  the  decks 
all  is  left  clear  for  the  stern  work  of  war,  while 
the  decks  themselves  are  flooded  with  water  so 
as  to  prevent  fires  such  as  proved  so  disastrous 
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to  the  Spanish  ships.  Fire  hoses  remain  rigged 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

These  are  merely  the  preliminary  operations, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  finished  the  real  work 
goes  ahead.  Men  move  almost  as  by  clock- 
work to  their  appointed  places,  some  by  the 
guns,  others  to  feed  them  with  ammunition, 
others  again  cover  the  hatches ;  other  men  go 
up  aloft  to  man  the  small  quick-firing  guns  in 
the  fighting-tops,  other  men  are  below  ready  to 
close  the  doors  from  one  compartment  to  another 
in  case  one  of  the  enemy's  shells  "gets  home." 
Yet  more  men  are  in  the  bowels  of  the  ship 
getting  up  steam,  for  a  ship  of  war  always  goes 
into  action  with  a  full  head  of  steam,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  respond  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
the  captain's  demand  shouted  down  the  voice- 
tube  from  the  conning  -  tower  :  "  Full  speed 
ahead,"  or  "  Full  speed  astern,"  whichever 
manoeuvre  may  be  the  one  for  the  moment. 

There  are  no  men  in  the  modern  ship  of 
war  whose  part  is  more  heroic  than  the  artificers 
and  stokers,  and  their  highly  trained  officers  in 
the  engine-rooms  and  stokeholds,  and  executive 
officers  and  seamen  in  the  magazines,  torpedo 
fiats,  and    shell-rooms,    and    other   parts    of  the 
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bowels  of  a  ship.  When  the  excitement  of 
battle  and  the  moving  scene  on  every  hand  are 
putting  fire  into  their  companions  at  the  guns, 
these  men  are  forced  to  remain  below — below 
even  the  waterline,  of  course — sometimes  work- 
ing, sometimes  merely  on  the  qui  vive.  Well 
they  know  that  events  which  they  cannot  see, 
and  can  hardly  guess  at  amid  the  roar  of  battle, 
may  suddenly  cause  the  ship  to  heel  over  or 
make  a  great  plunge  forward  into  the  waters 
upon  which  it  has  hitherto  ridden  so  majestically. 
Few  laymen  can  imagine  the  noise  of  battle 
when  modern  ships  are  engaged  in  combat.  It 
is  ear-splitting  and  terrible,  and  only  men  who 
are  well  trained,  as  is  the  case  with  British 
seamen,  will  be  able  to  stand  the  awful  strain 
on  the  nerves  and  senses  for  any  length  of 
time.  Apart  from  the  roar  of  battle,  there  are 
heart-rending  sights  to  meet  the  eye  in  every 
direction.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
battleship  Canopus,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  can  fire  from  her  guns  seven  tons  of 
shot  and  shell  per  minute,  and  that  she  may  in 
war  be  pitted  against  another  ship  hurling  out 
death  and  desolation  at  the  same  rate,  it  will 
be  understood  what  awful  engines  of  destruction 
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are  our  thirty  odd  battleships  already  in  com- 
mission, which  are  the  envy  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  the  reserves  and  two 
hundred  cruisers  and  gunboats  and  sloops,  most 
of  them  of  modern  construction,  all  able  to  give 
a  relatively  good  account  of  themselves. 

In  actual  warfare  the  conning-tower  is  the 
brain  of  the  ship,  and  there  during  this  weekly 
exercise  the  captain  stands  in  a  circle  of  armour 
from  six  inches  to  twelve  inches  thick,  and  with 
a  canopy  of  steel.  Before  him  are  a  variety 
of  speaking  tubes,  telephones,  bells,  and  nautical 
instruments  communicating  with  every  part  of 
the  ship,  and  a  series  of  little  shutters  enabling 
him  to  look  out  on  the  scene  around  him.  As 
soon  as  "  General  quarters  "  begin,  reports 
commence  to  come  in  to  him  showing  that  the 
ship  is  ready.  He  knows  that  all  the  men  are 
by  their  guns,  being  drilled,  and  learning  all 
about  the  use  of  their  weapons  by  day  or  by 
night  ;  that  the  torpedoes  are  receiving  atten- 
tion ;  that  stokers  are  doing  their  duty  as  fire- 
men ;  that  in  the  "  flats "  the  doctors  are  busy 
explaining  to  their  staffs  how  to  treat  the 
wounded,  while  a  stretcher  party  is  carrying 
from  his   post    of  duty  some  man  who  is   sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  wounded ;  and  that  else- 
where other  activities  are  going  forward. 

In  the  neigfhbourhood  of  the  maofazines  and 
shell-rooms  men  are  busy  over  their  duties, 
one  man  standing  sentinel  by  each  of  the 
water-tight  doors,  which  have,  of  course,  been 
closed ;  while  other  men  are  engaged  in  send- 
ing up  ammunition  to  the  guns.  The  drill  is 
continually  varied  so  as  to  provide  practice  for 
meeting  every  contingency.  It  is  this  change 
of  drill  which  renders  Jack  so  well  able  to 
meet  a  sudden  call  or  to  cope  with  an  unex- 
pected event. 

Another  series  of  exercises  follows  the  bugle- 
call,  "  Prepare  to  ram,"  a  drill  which  is  becoming, 
if  it  has  not  already  become,  obsolete.  The 
ship  is  steering  dead  on  to  an  enemy.  All  the 
guns  possible  are  trained  on  the  bow,  every 
man  lies  down  or  takes  shelter,  and  at  a  signal 
the  quick-firing  guns  belch  forth  their  full  weight 
of  metal,  while  other  guns  are  ready  to  give 
the  enemy  a  parting  salvo  if  the  ram,  probably 
of  not  less  than  t,o  tons  of  solid  steel,  has  missed 
its  mark. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  practice  in  detail, 

it  is  so  varied  and  so  complicated  ;  but  reference 
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must  be  made  to  the  order:  "Upper  deck 
quarters,  out  collision  mats."  The  supposition 
is  that  one  of  the  enemy's  projectiles  has  made 
a  hole  in  the  ship's  side.  A  modern  battleship 
is  composed  of  scores  of  compartments  shut  off 
by  water-tight  doors,  numbering  250  to  over 
300,  which  in  action  would  be  kept  closed  as 
much  as  possible.  Hence,  when  a  hole  is 
made  in  the  ship's  side  below  the  water-line, 
the  compartment  struck  is  liable  to  be  flooded. 
At  once,  when  the  order  is  given,  men  are  in 
readiness  to  place  over  the  hole  a  collision 
mat,  which  the  action  of  the  sea  assists  to 
hold  close  to  the  hole,  while  the  engines  are 
ready  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the  compart- 
ment. This  is  the  theory ;  but  whether  in 
actual  warfare  the  water-tight  doors  and  the 
collision  mats  will  fulfil  their  purpose,  who 
can  say  ?  All  these  expedients,  even  the 
ships  themselves,  are  experiments.  All  that 
naval  architects  and  officers  can  tell  us  is  that 
our  fighting  machines  and  their  marvellous  ap- 
pliances are  the  result  of  their  most  careful 
thought,  and  in  their  belief  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Of  course  we    have   had    no  actual   proof  as 
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to  the  results  in  real  warfare  of  all  this  training. 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that  as  a 
fighter  Jack  upheld  his  character  so  splendidly 
during  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  and  through- 
out the  earlier  part  of  the  South  African 
campaign ;  as  in  China,  Egypt,  Ashanti  and 
elsewhere.  His  nickname  of  "the  handy  man" 
is  only  too  well-merited,  and,  as  has  been  told 
over  and  over  again,  the  beleagured  Natal 
town  owed  its  salvation  to  the  naval  brigade 
and  naval  guns  which  had  proceeded  across 
country  from  Durban.  Although  none  of  our 
blue-jackets  have  had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging in  a  sea  battle,  naval  detachments 
have  many  times,  during  the  past  ten  years 
or  so,  distinguished  themselves  in  land  fighting. 
Not  a  campaign  or  punitive  expedition  has 
been  undertaken  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
but  Jack  has  been  well  to  the  fore.  He 
seems  to  have  the  happy  knack  of  adapting 
himself  to  varied  circumstances  in  perhaps  a 
greater  degree  than  his  comrade  of  the  Army, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  so  often 
selected  for  the  work  of  chastising  a  coast 
tribe    or   a   chief   of  the    interior    of    the    Dark 

Continent. 
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Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  warlike  duties 
which  the  officers  and  men  of  the  British 
fleet  are  continually  carrying  out,  whether  the 
orders  of  the  Admiralty  have  taken  them  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth's  great  expanses  of 
waters,  or  they  are  serving  in  the  Channel  or 
Mediterranean  Squadrons. 

But  what  will  real  war  be  like  ?  What  will 
happen  when  two  ships  meet  and  engage? 
These  are  questions  to  which  no  definite  answers 
can  be  given.  Every  vessel  is  an  experiment, 
untried  and  untriable  until  the  day  dawns  for 
it  to  be  put  to  the  final  terrible  task  for 
which  it  has  been  created.  But  there  is  room 
for  prophecy,  and  an  officer  of  the  navy  has 
set  out  in  the  following  pages  his  ideas  as 
to  what  an  ensfapfement  between  two  men-of- 
war  will  be  like  ;  and  he  describes  how  the 
drills  that  are  continually  being  practised  are 
arranged  so  as  to  increase  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  every  man  in  the  fleet.      He  writes  : — 

In  order  to  attempt  to  describe  a  naval  action 
it  is  necessary  to  touch  briefly  on  the  minor 
parts  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  man  cannot  become  a 
good   rifle-shot  unless  he   has   been  first   taught 
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to  handle  a  rifle  and  to  a  certain  extent  to 
understand  its  mechanism.  The  same  may- 
be said  of  every  other  weapon  used  in  naval 
warfare.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result  it  is  essential  that  every  unit  shall  have 
some  training  in  the  use  of  the  weapons  which 
he  will  eventually  use,  either  for  practice  or 
in  grim  earnest.  In  every  ship  there  is 
always  a  fair  percentage  of  young  men,  either 
seamen  or  stokers,  whose  warlike  knowledge  is 
slio-ht.  These  have  to  be  instructed  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  become 
fighting  factors  in  the  fighting  force  to  which 
they  belong.  Consequently  they  are  at  once 
placed  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Training 
Class."  Here  they  begin  by  learning  how  to 
handle  and  use  the  rifle  and  sword  bayonet, 
the  pistol  and  cutlass,  the  small  machine  and 
quick-firing  guns ;  and  that  is  as  much  as  the 
stoker  learns.  But  the  blue-jacket  goes  further 
and  is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  heavier 
guns,  including  turret  and  barbette  drill,  and 
last  but  not  least  the  use  and  power  of  the 
deadly  torpedo.  Having  learnt  how  to  (handle 
the  weapons,  they  are  then  taught   how  to   fire 

them.       Since    it    is    not    always    convenient    to 
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take  the  class  ashore  for  rifle  practice,  a  sort 
of  shooting  gallery  is  rigged  up  on  board, 
generally  on  the  fo'c'stle,  where  Morris  tube 
firing  is  carried  out.  This  practice  will  teach 
a  man  to  look  along  sights  and  take  aim,  but 
it  will  not  of  necessity  teach  him  to  fire  well 
when  using  ball  cartridge.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a  man  makes  excellent  shooting  with 
the  Morris  tube,  but  cannot  even  get  on  the 
target  when  at  the  rifle  butts.  This  is  caused 
by  nervousness  brought  on  by  the  expected, 
or  unexpected,  "kick"  of  the  rifle  when  using 
the  heavier  charge.  Pistol  firino-  is  also  tausfht 
when  opportunity  serves.  A  curious  fact  about 
these  two  practices  is,  that  in  the  annual  rifle 
and  pistol  practice,  the  highest  scores  are  often 
obtained  by  stokers.  Whether  it  is  because 
their  muscles  are  steadier  owing  to  the  heavy 
labour  entailed  by  the  use  of  the  shovel  or 
not,   the  fact  remains. 

When  a  squadron  is  in  harbour  for  any  length 
of  time,  battalions  are  landed,  at  least  once  a 
week,  for  drill.  In  order  to  bring  the  companies 
composing  the  battalions  up  to  their  required 
strength   stokers  are  employed  to  fill  vacancies, 

and  excellent  men  in  a  company  they  are.     At 
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the  same  time  as  the  battaHons  are  landed,  field- 
gun's  crews  take  their  guns  ashore  and  are 
drilled  in  the  various  movements.  Any  one 
who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  naval 
field-gun's  crew  practising,  either  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  or  on  Southsea  Common,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  rapidity  and  neatness  with 
which  every  order  is  executed.  It  not  unfi-e- 
quently  happens  that  a  nasty  accident  occurs 
during  these  exercises,  since  if  a  man  falls  when 
the  gun  is  turning  or  "taking  ground"  as  the 
expression  is,  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  whole  gun's  crew,  gun  and  limber,  will  go 
over  him. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  9-pounder  muzzle- 
loader  was  the  biggest  field-gun  in  the  naval 
service,  the  most  imposing  part  in  the  drill  was 
what  is  known  as  "  Dismount !  Retire  with 
the  gear."  Immediately  the  gun  was  lifted  off 
the  carriage  and  left  lying  on  the  ground,  the 
wheels  were  taken  off  both  the  carriage  and 
limber,  and  away  went  every  man  to  the  rear, 
some  carrying  ammunition-boxes,  some  running 
wheels  with  their  hands  on  the  axles,  whilst 
others  had  drag-ropes,  sights,  lynch-pins,  &c.,  &c. 

Next  would  come  the  sudden  order  "  Remount." 
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At  once  there  was  a  race  for  the  fallen  gun. 
Along  flew  wheels  at  a  terrific  pace,  gun- 
carriage  was  lifted  up,  wheels  put  on  to  it,  and 
the  limber  and  everything  made  ready  for  re- 
ceiving the  gun,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
been  lifted  on  to  its  muzzle,  ready  for  the  gun- 
carriaofe  to  be  run  under  it  so  that  it  could  be 
dropped  into  its  bed.  Nasty  accidents  occur 
during  this  drill.  The  gun  being  very  heavy 
every  one  must  work  might  and  main  to  be 
first,  and  so  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
the  gun  occasionally  slipped  away  from  the  men 
holding  it,  and  fell  over.  The  writer  once  saw 
the  gun  fall  right  across  a  man's  stomach,  and 
the  injuries  were  so  great  that  he  died. 

However,  accidents  do  not  always  happen. 
The  gun-carriage  is  run  forward,  the  gun  falls 
in  its  place,  the  trunnion-caps  are  secured,  rear 
elevating  screw  pinned  in,  and  the  gun's  crew 
close  up  ready  for  the  next  order  ;  the  whole 
evolution  taking  something  less  than  two  minutes, 
with  a  smart  gun's  crew.  It  is  this  very  gun 
drill  which  stood  our  men  in  such  good  stead 
during  the  Boer  war,  and  it  also  resulted  in  the 
sailor-man  having  the  mournful  and  yet  highest 

honour  bestowed   on   him   of  dragging  the   late 
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queen's    gun-carriage    to    its    last    resting-place, 
when  the  horses  became  troublesome. 

So  much  for  small  gun  firing.  Turning  to  the 
big  weapons,  of  late  it  has  become  the  practice 
in  our  squadrons  to  carry  out  very  extensively 
what  is  known  as  "tube  cannon"  practice.  Since 
heavy  guns  can  only  be  fired  twice  a  quarter 
(an  allowance  which  is  totally  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  service)  a  substitute  had  to  be 
found,  so  some  one  produced  the  "tube  cannon." 
It  consists  of  a  tube  running  through  the  gun, 
and  it  fires  usually  a  one-inch  shot.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  practice  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  "Morris  tube."  The  man  firing  has  not  got 
the  real  article  ;  the  men  loading  are  not  loading 
with  proper  projectiles  ;  and  so  when  it  comes  to 
the  ordinary  practice  under  service  conditions, 
it  frequently  occurs  that  the  man  firing  forgets 
to  have  his  electric  circuit  joined  up,  or  else 
the  numbers  loading  put  in  the  cordite  charge 
and  no  projectile,  or  vice  versa.  What  this 
practice  does  is  to  teach  "captains"  of  guns 
how  to  keep  their  sights  on  the  target  in  bad 
weather,  and  how  to  judge  distance  and  speed, 
but  beyond  that  it  is  of  comparatively  little  use. 

What  is  needed  is  that  the  Government  should 
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increase  the  practice  allowance  for  men-of-war. 
Once  a  year  prize-firing  with  heavy  guns  is 
carried  out,  and  it  is  then  that  the  efficiency  of 
individual  ships  and  men  is  tested. 

With  regard  to  torpedo  practice,  that  is  carried 
out  by  men  specially  trained  in  the  working 
of  torpedoes.  Torpedo  drill  is  performed  in 
harbour,  when  the  ship  is  at  rest,  and  also  at 
sea  under  way.  Owing  to  the  latest  improve- 
ments, the  submerged  tube,  &c.,  the  torpedo 
instruction  of  the  Royal  Navy  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  great  objection  to  running 
torpedoes  at  sea  is  the  possibility  and  liability 
of  their  getting  lost.  In  such  complicated  and 
delicate  machinery  it  frequently  happens  that 
something  goes  wrong  with  the  works,  causing 
the  torpedo  to  what  is  technically  known  as 
"  dip,"  and  if  the  water  be  very  deep  the 
chances  of  its  being  found  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  as  each  torpedo  costs  ^300,  or 
more,  the  loss  is  serious. 

Having  dealt  with  the  parts  in  detail,  we  will 
now  turn  to  the  whole.  We  will  suppose  we  are 
on  board  a  first-class  cruiser,  which  has  been 
sent  out  to  protect  an  important  trade  route, 
and  that  soon  after  leaving  port,  she  hears  from 
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a  passing  ship  that  an  enemy's  cruiser  is  in  the 
vicinity.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  enemy's 
position  is  known,  and  that  the  captain  of  the 
ship  expects  to  pick  her  up  soon  after  daylight, 
when  he  will,  if  possible,  engage  and  sink  her. 

Immediately  the  captain  receives  the  infor- 
mation he  sends  for  the  commander,  chief  en- 
gineer, doctor,  paymaster,  gunnery  and  torpedo 
lieutenants,  and  the  navigator.  With  these 
officers  he  may  hold  a  consultation  as  to  ways 
and  means.  To  the  commander  he  would 
leave  the  "clearing  of  the  ship  for  action,"  on 
a  plan  decided  upon  long  before.  The  chief 
engineer  he  would  consult  as  to  steam,  and  his 
arrangements  down  below.  With  the  doctor 
he  would  discuss  arrangements  for  the  care 
of  the  wounded.  The  paymaster  would  have 
orders  to  serve  out  sufficient  food  to  be  cooked 
for  perhaps  forty-eight  hours,  so  that  no  fires 
need  be  kept  going  in  the  galleys.  With  the 
gunnery  and  torpedo  officers  he  would  make 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  enemy's  vital 
parts,  the  best  part  to  fire  at,  and  the  best 
time,  under  varying  circumstances,  to  discharge 
a  torpedo.     Naturally  all  these  points  would  have 

been  made  clear  some  time  before  the  ship  left 
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harbour  ;  but  it  would  still  be  as  well  to  see  that 
all  orders  were  clearly  understood,  and  that  any 
difficulties  were  explained  before   it   became  too 
late  for  explanations  and  instructions. 

The  consultation  over,  the  commander  gives 
the  order  "  Clear  lower  deck  ;  clear  ship  for 
action."  At  this  order  every  man  in  the  ship, 
not  being  actually  employed  on  duty,  tumbles 
up  from  below.  Then  is  witnessed  a  scene 
of  organised  confusion.  Every  man  being  told 
off  for  his  special  duty  immediately  rushes  to 
his  allotted  place,  and  woe  betide  the  person 
who  gets  in  his  way  ;  whether  it  be  officer  or 
man  he  will  probably  go  spinning.  All  use- 
less wood-work,  such  as  ladders,  spare  masts, 
carpenter's  timber,  lockers  for  wash-deck  gear, 
&c.,  is  quickly  thrown  overboard  ;  all  stanchions 
and  chains  round  the  ship's  side  are  taken  down 
and  stowed  away  ;  fighting  stays  for  the  masts 
are  set  up  and  secured ;  cat  davits  and  boat 
davits  (where  possible)  are  laid  down  on  their 
sides,  so  as  not  to  mask  gun-fire.  The  anchors 
are  lashed  and  cables  unbent  and  stowed  in 
chain-lockers ;  signalmen  lead  their  signal  hal- 
yards down  below  the  upper  deck,  so  as  not  to 
be  too  much  exposed,  and  the  steering  is  shifted 
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from  the  fore  bridofe  to  the  conning:  -  tower. 
Below  decks  all  the  mess  tables  and  stools  are 
stowed  away,  the  gun-room  bathroom  is  turned 
into  an  operating  room,  likewise  the  sick  bay 
forward,  so  that  one  doctor  can  be  in  the  fore 
end  of  the  ship,  and  another  one  aft.  Down 
lower  still,  in  the  bowels  of  the  ship,  we  find 
the  torpedo  crews,  testing  the  torpedoes  and 
tubes,  over-hauling  here,  and  repairing  there, 
where  necessary,  whilst  others  will  be  testing 
the  gun  circuits  on  deck.  The  gunnery  staff 
is  clearing  away  magazines,  preparing  fuzes, 
and  seeing  shell  are  properly  stowed  and  ready 
for  use. 

Down  lower  still,  the  chief  engineer  and  his 
sweating  assistants  are  busy  raising  steam  for 
full  speed,  getting  bunkers  trimmed  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  testing  all  valves  and  work- 
ing parts,  screwing  up  here,  and  slacking  off 
there ;  the  steam-steering  gear  is  thoroughly 
overhauled,  the  hand  gear  worked  to  see  if 
everything  is  in  proper  order ;  and  a  party  on 
deck  try  the  telegraphs,  which  ring  the  orders 
to  the  enofine-room  from  the  conninor-tower. 

Let  us  now  return  to  tlie  upper  deck.  What 
a  transformation  from  the  spick  and  span  cruiser 
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of  half-an-hour  ago.  The  decks  are  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  whitewash  and  sand  ;  all  the 
boats  are  full  of  water,  and  roped  round  and 
round  to  diminish  any  chance  of  splintering. 
Hammocks  are  hung  up  round  the  ammuni- 
tion hoists,  torpedo  nets  are  hung  between,  and 
over  the  guns  are  splinter  nets.  Buckets  of 
water  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  and  also  to  quench  small  local 
fires.  Hoses  are  rigged  and  run  along  the 
decks,  so  that  the  upper  deck  fire  brigade, 
composed  of  stokers  with  an  engineer  officer 
in  charge,  can  immediately  put  out  what  might 
become  a  serious  conflagration. 

When  everything  is  ready  and  the  officers 
concerned  have  reported  to  the  captain,  he 
gives  the  order,  "Sound  off  general  quarters." 
Immediately  there  is  more  bustle  and  flying  to 
and  fro,  the  guns  are  cleared  away,  ammuni- 
tion whipped  up,  one  projectile  being  placed  in 
each  gun,  the  magazine  party  open  up  magazines 
and  send  up  ammunition  ;  a  certain  number  of 
rounds  being  stowed  in  the  rear  of  each  gun, 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

In  the  magazines  and  shell-rooms  are  placed 
buckets    and    tubs    of    water    and    oatmeal    for 
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drinking  purposes  when  the  action  commences. 
The  gun's  crews  are  providing  all  necessary  gear 
for  the  fighting  of  their  guns,  the  sights  being 
not  the  least  important.  The  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  way  of  sights  for  heavy  guns  is 
that  known  as  the  telescopic-sight.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  sight  is  that  the  object  aimed  at 
is  brought  nearer,  and  when  once  on  the  cross 
wires — which  are  on  the  object-glass — the  gun 
may  be  fired  with  a  certainty  of  a  hit,  if  the 
distance  given  be  correct. 

As  soon  as  all  parts  of  the  ship,  magazines, 
shell-rooms,  batteries,  &c.,  are  in  every  way 
ready  for  action — the  officers  in  charge  having 
reported  by  voice-tube  to  the  captain  in  the 
conning-tower  —  a  short  preliminary  drill  is 
carried  out,  to  see  that  all  is  in  thorough 
working  order.  This  drill  finished,  and  dark- 
ness coming  on,  the  ship's  company  is  divided 
into  their  two  watches,  one  watch  lying  on 
deck  by  the  guns,  whilst  the  other  turns  in 
for  a  short  spell  of  sleep.  Since  it  is  possible 
the  enemy  may  be  picked  up  in  the  night, 
and  secrecy  of  movement  is  a  thing  to  be  de- 
sired   on    our    part,    all    lights   are    put   out    or 

masked    in    the    ship.       Should    an    attack    take 
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place  during  darkness,  the  men  can  still  fire 
their  guns,  since  each  is  fitted  with  night- 
sights,  which  are  really  small  electric  glow 
lamps,  which  light  up  the  tangent  and  fore- 
sight of  the  gun. 

However,  no  alarms  occur  during  the  night, 
and  the  ship's  company  get  what  rest  is  possible 
to  men  who  have  some  reason  to  suppose  this 
may  be  the  last  sleep  of  some  of  them  in  the 
land  of  the  living. 

About  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  before 
daylight  all  hands  are  turned  up,  hammocks 
stowed,  and  breakfast  is  served  out  to  the 
men,  those  at  the  guns  being  relieved  by  the 
men  down  below.  As  soon  as  breakfast  is 
over  the  captain  may  call  everybody  aft  and 
inform  them  of  our  mission,  and  remind  them 
of  the  past  glories  of  the  British  navy,  at  the 
same  time  telling  them  that  he  has  every  trust 
in  them  to  keep  the  old  flag  from  stain,  and  to 
fight  for  king  and  country  as  only  British 
blue-jackets  can  and  should  fight.  "  General 
quarters"  will  then  be  again  sounded  ofT,  and 
everything  made  ready  for  the  coming  struggle. 
Men  are  stripped  to  the  waist ;  officers  of 
quarters    proceed    to    the    various    captains    of 
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guns  and  give  them  final  instructions  and 
advice ;  the  commander,  gunnery,  and  torpedo 
officers  are  going  round  to  the  various  portions 
of  the  ship  under  their  charge,  in  order  to  have 
a  final  assurance  that  all  is  well. 

Dawn  is  just  breaking !  Anxiously  the 
captain  and  navigating  officer  on  the  bridge 
scan  the  horizon — not  a  vessel  in  sight.  At 
lencrth  the  navigator  volunteers  to  otq  aloft, 
and  see  if  he  can  make  anything  out.  This 
action  is  noticed  by  many  on  deck,  and  every 
neck  is  craned  and  eye  fixed  on  the  navigator 
as  he  climbs  into  the  fore-top. 

Suddenly  he  hails  the  fore-bridge,  "  Steamer 
right  ahead."  A  sort  of  relieved  sigh  comes 
from  the  whole  ship's  company,  and  the 
tension  is  relaxed  altogether  when  the  next 
hail  comes  :  "  Enemy  right  ahead,  sir,  about  six 
miles  away." 

The  news  spreads  like  wildfire,  and  the  pent- 
up  feelings  of  the  last  twenty  hours  find  vent  in 
a  cheer  which  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  ship. 
Now  at  last  they  will  have  that  "  baptism  of 
fire"  which  so  many  have  wished  for  and  may 
die  for  ere  the  sun  again  sets. 

As  soon   as   it   is   known  for  certain   that  the 
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ship  in  sight  is  our  antagonist,  men  are  sent  up 
aloft  to  secure  the  white  ensign  at  all  possible 
conspicuous  places,  so  that  if  even  one  should 
get  shot  away,  some  may  remain  to  show 
that  a  British  cruiser  will  never  haul  down  to 
a  foreigner.  "Full  speed  ahead"  is  rung  down 
to  the  engine-room,  and  no  sooner  is  the  order 
given  than  the  ship  seems  to  jump  ahead,  as 
does  a  willing  horse  in  answer  to  the  spur. 
Straight  through  a  fairly  heavy  head-sea  goes 
the  good  ship,  spray  comes  over  all  alike,  but 
who  cares  for  salt  water  when  a  fight  is  the 
goal  in  sight  ? 

Soon  the  distance  between  the  two  vessels 
seems  to  have  appreciably  decreased,  and  the 
captain  gives  the  order  to  the  foremost  9.2  inch 
gun  to  open  fire  and  see  what  the  range  is. 
There  is  a  roar  and  a  crash  as  the  great  25-ton 
weapon  speaks,  away  goes  the  projectile,  to  fall 
short  some  2000  yards.  The  batteries  on  either 
side  of  the  ship  are  ordered  to  "stand  by" 
and  fire  at  4000  yards  when  the  bugle  "  com- 
mence "  sounds.  Fuzes  are  adjusted,  and  every- 
body is  on  tiptoe  of  suppressed  excitement. 
Those    in    the    conning -tower — for   the    captain 

and    navigator    have   left    the    bridge — see    the 
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enemy    slew    round    and    make    as    if    to    come 

towards   us.     Suddenly  the   bugle   sings   out  for 

the    port    battery    to    open    fire,    the    good    ship 

turns   a  few   points    to    starboard,   and   as    soon 

as  the  officer  of  the  port  battery  sees  his   men 

have   their   "  sights   on "   and   properly  adjusted, 

he  gives  the  order,   "  Port  battery,  commence." 

As    one    gun    the    whole    five    6-inch    guns    of 

both     upper     deck    and    casemate    answer     the 

order,    and    notwithstanding   the    heavy    roll    on 

the  ship,  a  fair  number   of  shots  seem  to  have 

taken  effect. 

Hardly  has  the  sound  of  our  guns  died  away 

when    there    is    an    answering    roar    from    our 

opponent,    but   all    shots  fall    short    except    one, 

which    passes    between    our   funnels.      Thinking 

to    give    the    starboard    battery    a    chance,    it    is 

ordered   to   open   fire,   and   the  ship's   course    is 

altered  consequently.      If  possible,  the  starboard 

battery  seems   to   have  got  even   better  results, 

but  the  answering  fire  from  the  enemy  is  better, 

and  a  few   casualties    occur   amongst   the   guns' 

crews,    but  these    are   immediately   taken    below 

by   the    stretcher    party,    whilst    other    numbers 

take     the     place     of    those     rendered     Jiors    de 

combat. 
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It  is  now  seen  that  the  enemy  is  making 
straight  for  us,  but  our  captain,  depending  on 
the  better  shooting  of  his  men,  does  not  want 
to  come  to  too  close  quarters,  since  he  is  un- 
armoured,  whilst  the  enemy  has  a  belt  of  con- 
siderable thickness  ;  consequently,  as  the  enemy 
comes  down  on  our  starboard  hand  the  British 
ship  sheers  off  to  port,  thus  making  the  two 
vessels  pass  each  other  at  from  4000  to  3000 
yards  apart.  A  continuous  fusilade  is  kept  up 
by  the  starboard  battery,  and  as  the  guns'  crews 
get  hurt,  the  men  on  the  port  side  move  across 
the  deck  to  support  them  and  fill  vacancies. 

This  move  of  the  enemy  is  most  fatal,  since 
our  firing  is  perfect,  considering  the  heavy  motion 
of  the  ship,  whilst  that  of  the  enemy  is  erratic 
in  the  extreme.  Before  the  two  ships  have 
well  passed  one  another,  it  is  seen  that  the 
enemy's  fire  is  becoming  weaker.  Just  as  she 
passes  abeam  she  fires  a  torpedo  from  her  star- 
board tube ;  but  the  range  is  too  great,  whilst 
one  of  our  lucky  shots  hits  a  loaded  torpedo  in 
her  starboard  after-tube,  causing  an  awful  ex- 
plosion, and  tearing  a  great  hole  in  her  side. 

As  the  range  increases,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  each   ship   turns  completely  round   and 
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returns  to  the  charge,  thus  bringing  their  port 
batteries  into  action.  So  fierce  and  continuous 
is  our  fire,  that  before  the  enemy  has  come 
abeam  she  gives  in  and  hauls  down  her  flag. 

Mighty  is  the  cheer  on  board  the  British 
cruiser,  but  the  victory  has  been  dearly  bought. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  action,  few  have  taken 
note  after  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  casual- 
ties occurring  around.  Men  lie  in  agony  in 
either  battery.  At  first  the  stretcher  men  were 
able  to  cope  with  the  wounded,  but  after  a 
time,  and  during  the  starboard  battery's  action, 
the  slain  and  maimed  increased  rapidly,  and 
those  attending  them  were  also  placed  out  of 
action,  so  those  who  were  hurt  had  to  remain 
where  they  fell. 

On    looking    over   the    ship    it    is    found    that 

structurally  she  has  suffered  but  slightly,  but  the 

list   of  killed  and  wounded   on   the   upper   deck 

is  seen  to   be  about   60  per  cent.     Those   men 

actually  working  under  the  armoured  deck  are, 

however,    absolutely    free    from    injuries.       The 

captain  has  been  unfortunately  killed  by  a  small 

shell  getting   into    the    conning  -  tower,   together 

with   the  chief  quartermaster,    who  was   at   the 

helm. 
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As  soon  as  the  enemy  struck,  our  one  and 
only  sound  boat  was  lowered,  and  a  lieutenant 
with  an  armed  party  went  on  board  the  foe's 
ship  to  take  their  formal  surrender.  The  sight 
that  met  his  gaze  was  appalling.  Dead  and 
dying  filled  the  upper  deck;  there  was  hardly 
a  single  officer  who  was  not  wounded  more  or 
less  seriously.  The  first  lieutenant  came  forward 
and  held  out  his  sword,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
saying,  "  Sir,  my  captain,  commander,  and  three 
lieutenants  are  all  killed,  and  over  three  hundred 
of  my  men.  Sir,  it  is  a  terrible  day  for  my 
country."  Poor  chap,  it  was  not  his  fault  that 
his  government  would  not  expend  money  to 
enable  the  men  to  learn  to  fire  quickly  and 
accurately. 

So  finishes  my  story  of  this  fight.  The 
enemy's  cruiser  was  taken  in  tow,  and  both 
made  a  slow  procession  back  to  Plymouth. 
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LIFE    ON    BOARD    A    WARSHIP 

Jack's  day  begins  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  most  properly  regulated  persons  are  very 
sensibly  sound  asleep.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
warship  is  not  a  vessel  in  which  naval  officers 
and  men  prance  up  and  down  the  world's  seas, 
eating,  drinking,  and  making  merry,  chewing 
tobacco,  drinking  grog,  and  telling  lusty  yarns 
smelling  of  the  sea.  Jack  Tars  do  not  languish 
in  grenteel  indolence  until  the  call  comes  to 
fight  for  the  flag.  An  admiral  remarked,  not 
so  long  ago,  that  blue -jackets  earned  their 
pay  like  horses  and  spent  it  like  asses.  Apart 
from  Jack's  little  failings  ashore,  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  are  few  men  of  his  class  who  lead 
such  downright  hard-working  lives.  Look  at 
any  naval  veteran.  If  he  has  served  as  a 
seaman,  he  will  have  a  face  like  a  wizened 
apple,  and  his  rheumatic  and  other  pains  are 
the  legacies  he  has  gained  for  his  old  age  by 
standing  ready  in  past  years,  in  all  climates,  and 
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all  weathers,  to  right  the  wrongs  of  his  queen 
and  country.  There  are  exceptions.  Some  men 
pass  through  the  severe  mill  of  naval  service 
with  slight  effect,  but  the  constant  activity,  the 
exposure  in  heat  and  cold,  despite  the  gene- 
rally healthy  conditions  of  the  life,  often  leave 
their  story  printed  on  face  and  hands  and  con- 
stitution. Old  salts  of  the  quarter-deck  you 
may  find,  but  those  men  who  work  amid  the 
whirl  of  the  machinery  in  the  ship's  bowels,  with 
the  temperature  it  may  be  at  130-140°  Fahr., 
or  in  the  stokeholds,  what  becomes  of  them 
in  old  age  ?  At  fifty  most  of  them  are  worn 
out.  Many  leave  their  health,  their  sight, 
or  possibly  their  hearing  behind  them  in  the 
engine-rooms,  or  stokeholds,  and  come  ashore 
for  the  last  time,  old  men  in  looks,  though 
they  have  seen  but  fifty  birthdays.  But  blue- 
jacket, stoker,  engine-room  artificer,  or  marine, 
they  all  love  the  sea  and  its  life,  though  it  is 
far  from  realising  many  landsmen's  dreams  of 
lazy  days  on  the  ocean,  while  the  ship  glides 
over  gently  rippling  waters,  and  past  strange 
romantic  coasts. 

Blue-jackets  work  as  hard  as  horses,  and  they 

seldom  know  what  it  is  to  sleep  more  than  four 
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hours  at  a  stretch  afloat.  Stokers  and  others 
get  a  clear  eight  hours,  as  a  rule  ;  that  is  one 
of  the  compensations  in  their  lives.  "Idlers" 
such  men  used  to  be  called  as  were  not  actual 
fighters,  but  the  word  was  no  real  reproach, 
and  has  been  superseded  by  the  word  "  day- 
men." All  the  men  in  a  warship  labour  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  in  time  of  war  even  pay- 
masters are  at  the  doctor's  right  hand. 

Jack  is  forced  to  be  an  early  riser,  for  the 
ship  must  be  as  clean  as  a  Dutchman's  house 
by  eight  o'clock,  or  there  would  be  a  hulla- 
baloo that  would  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It 
has  already  been  explained,  that  a  ship's  com- 
pany is  divided  into  watches  when  at  sea. 
The  precise  time  in  harbour  when  the  men 
are  turned  out  of  their  hammocks  to  scrub  and 
wash  all  the  decks,  except  the  mess-decks,  de- 
pends upon  the  captain,  if  the  ship  is  not  at 
anchor  with  a  squadron.  The  hour  at  sea  is 
always  four  o'clock.  At  that  hour  punctually, 
the  ever-restless  boatswain's  mate  wanders  round 
the  mess  -  deck  shrilly  piping  and  shouting, 
"  Starboard  watch "  (or  Port,  as  the  case  may 
be),  "and  daymen,  rouse  out — rouse  out.  'Eave 
out,  'eave  out,  'eave  out,  show  a  leg,  or  a  purser's 
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stocking."  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  purser  was  the  old  name  for  the 
ship's  paymaster,  from  whom  the  men  obtained 
the  long  blue  stockings,  which  in  cold  weather 
they  sometimes  wear  when  asleep  in  their  ham- 
mocks. Sometimes  the  call  is  varied.  "  Al — 1 
hands.  Al — 1  hands — lash  up  and  stow"  (shriller). 
"  Rouse  out!  Rouse  out !  Al — 1  hands.  Come  on, 
show  a  leg,  show  a  leg,  show  a  leg."  No  man 
can  shirk  his  duty  to  get  up.  Sickness  and 
death  are  the  only  excuses  to  which  attention 
is  paid.     Not  many  years  ago,  when   the   usual 

morning   call   was    made  on   H.M.S.   ,   one 

man,  who  always  had  a  pallid,  unnatural  ex- 
pression, failed  to  turn  out.  The  ship's  corporal 
shook  him,  but  could  not  get  any  answer.  Ex- 
asperated by  the  man's  obstinacy,  as  he  thought, 
he  cut  the  hammock  lashing  at  the  foot,  and 
out  rolled  the  occupant  on  to  the  deck.  With 
a  shock  the  angry  man  then  found  that  the 
sailor  was  sleeping  the  sleep  from  which  no  cor- 
poral on  earth  could  wake  him. 

Soon  all  the  hands  are  gathered  on  the 
upper  deck  scrubbing  and  washing  it,  while 
the  so-called  "daymen"  are  busy  below,  if 
the   ship    is    in    harbour,    supplying    the   water. 
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At  sea,  in  modern  ships,  the  water  is  pumped 
by  the  fire-engine,  and  the  daymen  do  not 
have  to  man  the  pumps  for  washing  the  decks. 
They  have  to  do  this,  however,  in  harbour, 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  is  no  steam 
even  in  one  boiler.  Every  man  becomes  for 
the  time  a  deft  housemaid.  Dressed  in  his  old 
blue  serge  working  suit.  Jack  flies  about  the 
flooded  deck  in  his  bare  feet,  his  trousers  tucked 
up  to  his  knees.  While  all  this  mess  and  com- 
motion is  going  on  above,  the  men  of  the  other 
watch,  who  turned  in  at  four  o'clock,  sleep  below, 
but  shortly  after  six  o'clock  it  is  their  turn  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  boatswain's  mate, 
and  lashing  up  their  hammocks,  to  stow  away 
all  the  night  gear  in  readiness  for  the  first  meal 
of  the  day.  Table  and  stools  are  placed  out, 
and  Jack's  bedroom  is  transformed  into  his 
meal  room.  Between  half-past  six  and  seven 
breakfast  is  served,  a  simple  meal  of  which 
more  may  be  written.  It  is  a  meal  only  in  a 
complimentary  sense,  and  is  quickly  despatched. 
Within  half-an-hour,  or  an  hour — usually  about 
eight  o'clock — the  bugle  sounds  to  "quarters" 
and  the  work  of  cleaning  is  resumed  ;  on  this 
occasion    the    guns    are    taken    in    hand,     and 
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burnished  until  they  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  gunnery  lieutenant  and  gunner.  Mean- 
time the  engineer  staff  are  carrying  out  a 
similar  task  of  cleanliness  below  for  the  benefit 
of  the  engines  and  boilers,  for  a  modern  ship 
has  about  two  score  of  engines  for  propulsion, 
ventilation,  steering,  water  distilling,  boat  and 
ammunition  hoisting,  and  many  other  purposes, 
and  there  are  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  more 
(some  have  thirty-six)  boilers,  if  the  vessel  is 
fitted  with  the  watertube  type.  When  the 
guns  have  been  made  "beautiful  as  the  morn- 
ing," the  decks  where  breakfast  has  been 
eaten  are  swept  and  tidied,  and  other  finishing 
touches  are  put  to  the  ship's  toilet. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  summer  the  colours  are 
hoisted,  and  by  nine  everything  is  in  apple-pie 
order  and  the  men  parade  in  divisions.  In 
winter  the  colours  are  hoisted  at  nine  o'clock, 
while  each  officer  and  man  stands  at  the  salute, 
facing  aft.  In  foreign  ports  this  ceremony 
always  takes  place  at  eight  o'clock,  and  if 
there  is  a  band,  the  British  National  Anthem 
is  played.  After  the  colours  are  up,  the 
National    Anthem    of  the  country  being  visited 

is     usually    given.       As     a     rule,    between     the 
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orders  "quarters,  clean  guns"  and  "clear  up 
decks  for  division,"  the  crew  participate  in  one 
of  their  most  cherished  privileges  —  a  "stand 
easy."  The  pipe  is  "stand  easy  and  hands  to 
clean."  Half- an -hour  is  usually  allowed  for 
the  blue -jacket  to  have  his  real  breakfast, 
smoke  his  first  pipe  for  the  day,  and  change 
into  the  proper  suit,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
accordance  with  orders.  "  Duty  men  "  (i.e. 
men  going  on  watch  for  the  forenoon  and 
duty  boats'  crews)  "clean  into  the  rig  of  the 
day,"  to  use  the  sailor-like  expression,  at  seven 
in  the  morninor. 

After  the  "  stand  easy  "  all  hands  muster 
and  are  inspected  by  the  officers  of  their  divi- 
sions, who  seem  to  scrutinise  every  detail  of 
the  men's  dress,  and  call  over  the  coals  every 
man  who,  having  had  time  to  tidy  himself 
since  he  tidied  the  ship,  is  not  smart  in  ap- 
pearance. The  tolling  of  a  bell  tells  that  the 
hour  has  come  for  prayers ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
fall  out,  and  the  other  men  are  marched  to  the 
quarter-deck. 

On  every  warship,  except  little  torpedo  boats 
and  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  the  day  begins 
with   prayers.       These  are    said    after    divisions 
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by  the  chaplain,  or  if  the  ship  has  no  "  Padre," 
as  he  is  called,  by  the  captain.  His  religious 
duties  done,  the  morning's  drills  or  exercises 
follow,  according  to  a  programme  which  will 
be  explained  subsequently. 

These  drills  last  until  11.30,  when  the  ship  is 
once  more  tidied  and  the  chief  executive  officer 
—  the  commander  or  first  lieutenant  —  serves 
out  punishment  to  each  delinquent ;  and  from 
the  lower  regions  ascend  smells  more  or  less 
savoury  and  more  or  less  strong,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  day's  dinner.  Mean- 
time on  the  bridge  the  navigating  officer 
will  be  busy  noting  the  position  of  the  ship 
and  the  sun.  At  noon  he  gives  his  report 
to  a  messenger — quartermaster  or  boatswain's 
mate — who  forthwith  proceeds  to  the  captain, 
who  by  this  time  will  have  disposed  of  the 
serious  cases  which  will  have  been  passed 
on  to  him.  The  captain  is  found  at  leisure. 
"Twelve  o'clock,  sir,"  the  messenger  exclaims, 
and  indicates  briefly  the  latitude  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  ship's  course  and  speed.  On  the 
captain  signifying  that  he  is  satisfied  and 
replying,  "  Thank  you,  make  it  so ! '''  the 
sentry     strikes     eight     bells,     the      boatswain's 
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mate  pipes  for  dinner,  and  in  a  moment  the 
men  are  hard  at  work  eating  their  dinners,  for 
after  such  a  morning's  drill  in  fresh  salt  air 
who  would  not  be  a  good  trencherman  ?  Half- 
an-hour  suffices  for  the  meal,  and  then  under 
the  eye  of  one  of  the  warrant  officers  the  grog 
is  served  out — what  it  really  is,  how  it  came 
to  be  so-called,  and  other  details  must  be  ex- 
plained when  the  mysteries  of  Jack's  food  and 
drink — real  mysteries — are  revealed.  Lanterns 
are  lighted,  and  from  them  pipes  are  set  smok- 
ing lustily,  giving  off  an  aroma  that  would 
paralyse  a  good  many  landsmen,  for  "ship's 
tobacco "  is  distinctly  strong. 

For  a  full  forty  minutes  the  men  smoke 
and  yarn  and  joke  in  groups,  and  then  the 
midday  "spell  —  oh"  ends.  At  a  quarter 
past  one  all  is  orderly  commotion,  decks  are 
cleaned  up  once  more,  small  arms  are  polished 
and  burnished,  and  drill  begins  for  one  watch, 
and  lasts  until  half-past  three  o'clock,  while 
the  other  watch  goes  below,  probably  to  sleep 
or  to  make  or  mend  clothes.  At  half-past 
four  all  the  ship  will  have  been  tidied,  mess 
tables    and    stools    will    have    been    placed    out, 

and    the    men    sit    down    to    their    supper,    and 
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change    into    their    night    "  rigs."       Supper    at 

4.30,   according  to   the   Admiralty's  regulations! 

This   leisure    time    is    usually    seized    by    slaves 

of  the  weed  for  a  smoke  as  well  as  for  supper. 

In  half-an-hour  the  signal  is  given,   "Out  pipes 

and  clean  up   decks — all   but   the  cooks  for  the 

rounds."      The   men  then   go   to   night   quarters 

for   inspection    once    more,     and    if  the    ship    is 

at  sea,   guns  are   secured  for  the  night.       If  in 

harbour     boats    are    hoisted    in,     divisions    are 

inspected,    and    at    this    time    men    who    have 

permission    go     ashore    for    a    little    recreation 

leave,    while    their    companions    have    the    rest 

of   the   evening   to    themselves    to    smoke    and 

talk,  play  cards  or  draughts,   sing  songs,  dance, 

or     prepare    some    theatricals,     for     Jack    acts. 

Thus    the    men    while    away    two    hours    or   so 

of    freedom.       At    half-past    seven     "  Stand     by 

hammocks "    is    the    pipe,    and    all    hands    take 

down  their   hammocks  and  hang    them  up,   and 

have  an  opportunity  of  eating  their  real  supper, 

for  which  they  pay  themselves. 

Then  comes  more  smoking,  and  more  yarning 

follows  as  a  rule.     At  sea  the  men  of  the  first 

watch   (8   to    12   P.M.)  are  mustered    aft    by  the 

midshipmen  of  the  watch  for  their  night  duties. 
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At  8. 20  there  is  a  final  clean  up  of  the 
decks,  clothes  bags  are  stowed  away  neatly. 
For  this  the  cry  once  more  is  "  Out  pipes, 
clean  out  and  stow  away  spit-kids,"  and  ten 
minutes  later  the  commander  makes  his  in- 
spection round.  A  short  spell  of  leisure  is 
again  vouchsafed,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  mess- 
deck  is  quiet  in  healthy  slumber,  save  for 
occasional  creakings  of  hammocks  and  fitful 
snores. 

It  remains  to  indicate  the  never-changing  round 
of  each  successive  day  of  the  week,  apart  from 
the  routine  already  referred  to,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  giving  a  ship's  calendar. 


Monday. 

Forenoon. — General  drill.  Prepare  for  action 
and  place  out  the  torpedo  nets  at  the  ship's  sides 
to  ward  off  an  enemy's  torpedoes. 

Afternoon. — Gymnastics  and  small  arms  or 
other  gunnery  drill.  At  6  p.m.  wash  clothes. 
Once  a  month,  on  a  Monday,  the  bedding  is 
thoroughly  aired  in  the  open. 
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Tuesday. 

Forenoon. — Divisional  drill.  Torpedo  running 
for  practice. 

Afternoon. — Gymnastics.  Boat  sailing.  Small 
arms  drill.  Gun  drill.  Steamboats  manned  and 
manoeuvred.  Every  other  week,  on  Tuesday 
forenoon,  hammocks  have  to  be  scrubbed. 

Wednesday. 

Forenoon. — Torpedo  exercise,  and  nets  against 
torpedo  attack  placed  outside  ship.  Drill  for 
marines  and  drill  for  seamen  ashore,  if  possible, 
with  field-guns. 

Afternoon. — Cutlass  exercises.  Torpedo  in- 
struction with  mines,  electric  cables,  and  torpedo 
work  generally.  Midshipmen  and  sailor  boys 
drill  with  gun,  small  arm,  and  cutlasses. 

Thursday. 

Forenoon. — Parties    of    seamen    and    marines 

exercised   as  landing  parties.       Drill   in  passing 

ammunition  from  the  shell-rooms  and  magazines 

up    to    the    guns.       Once    a    month,    Thursday 
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forenoon,  the  men  muster  by  "open  list"  to 
verify  their  numbers ;  every  two  months  their 
bedding  is  inspected,  and  every  three  months 
their  clothes  are  inspected,  and  the  articles  of 
war,  and  returns  of  court-martials  for  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  are  read  out. 

Afternoon. — "Make  and  mend  clothes,"  this  is 
the  time  when  Jack  enjoys  himself  It  is  his 
half-holiday,  and  if  he  is  in  harbour,  tradesmen 
come  aboard  with  their  goods  for  sale,  except 
in  gunnery  schools  and  general  depots  at  home, 
when  Saturday  afternoon  is  allotted  as  this  half- 
holiday. 

Friday. 

Forenoon. — "  General  quarters,"  when  the  ship 
is  prepared  in  every  way  as  for  action,  and  the 
men  drilled  in  all  their  warlike  duties. 

Afternoon. — The    ship's    boats   are    "  manned 

and  armed  "  as  though  there  were  pirates  or  slave 

runners  to  be  dealt  with.     There  is  also  practice 

at  laying  out  an   anchor.      Once  a  week    "fire 

quarters  "  are  held  and  all  pumps  tested.      Every 

man  stands  to  his  station  as  though  the  ship  were 

on  fire. 
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Saturday. 

This  is  the  day  for  cleaning  up  the  ship  in 
the  most  thorough  way,  and,  if  in  harbour,  men 
who  have  friends  or  families  in  the  district 
often  get  leave  to  spend  the  week-end  with 
them ;  other  men  go  ashore  to  stretch  their 
legs  after  noon. 

Sunday. 

None  but  absolutely  necessary  work  is  carried 
out  on  Sunday.  At  9.30  the  men  are  mustered 
in  divisions,  in  their  best  clothes — white  duck 
if  in  the  tropics — and  are  inspected  by  the 
captain.  After  this  formality  the  chaplain  con- 
ducts morning  service,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  the  men  are  more  or  less  free. 


These  particulars   leave  a  great   deal    of  the 

sailor's  work    unmentioned,   because  much   of  it 

cannot   be   set  down,    it   is   so   multifarious,   and 

varies   according   to    circumstances.       Variations 

are  inevitable   in   certain   hot  latitudes,  in   order 

that   all    the    hard    work    may    be    done    in    the 

cool  of  the  early  morning  and  completed  in  the 

evening,  leaving  the  warm  hours  free.      But  apart 
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from  these  departures  from  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure on  board  a  man-of-war,  Jack  is  a  seven 
days'  clock,  wound  up  by  the  admiral  of  the 
squadron,  or  by  the  captain  if  the  ship  is  cruis- 
ing alone ;  and  when  he  does  not  go  according 
to  time,  some  one  wants  to  know  the  reason 
why.  But  as  a  rule,  Jack  runs  well  up  to  his 
programme  time. 
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The  Board  of  Admiralty  have  so  planned  the 
meni-k  for  the  men  of  her  Majesty's  Fleet  that 
the  total  cost  to  the  country  of  the  daily  pro- 
visions of  each  blue -jacket  does  not  exceed 
lod.  a  day.  Consequently  the  feeding  of  a 
battleship  like  the  Majestic,  the  flagship  of 
the  Channel  Squadron,  with  its  700  lower  deck 
men,  requires  about  ^30  a  day ;  or  just  under 
;^i  1,000  for  a  whole  year  for  the  food  bill. 
According  to  official  figures  a  seaman  costs 
about  ^15  a  year  for  all  his  food.  From 
this  it  will  be  not  inaccurately  assumed  that  in 
the  matter  of  food  the  men  of  our  first  line 
of  defence  are  not  pampered.  In  the  current 
year's  estimates  ;^636,ooo  are  set  aside  for  the 
provisioning  of  the  Fleet-in- Being  of  over  250 
ships,  with  their  crews  of  hearty,  hungry,  hard- 
working men. 

But   the    feeding    of    these    men    is    not    so 
simply    priced     as     this    statement    might    lead 
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one  to  expect.  The  Admiralty's  dietary  scale — 
often  praised  by  those  who  know  nothing  about 
the  matter — is  so  curiously  formed  that  from 
sheer  necessity  the  authorities  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sanction  the  men  receiving  monetary 
allowances  for  food  they  prefer  not  to  have, 
but  this  rebate  must  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  regulation  rations.  The  official  scale  of 
food  is  quite  out  of  date ;  and,  consequently, 
the  men  vary  it  with  the  consent  of  the 
authorities  by  refraining  from  "  taking  up  " 
certain  portions  of  their  provisions,  and  re- 
ceiving money  instead.  In  this  way  the 
paymasters  of  the  navy  hand  over  to  the 
men  considerable  sums  which  are  known  as 
"  savings."  Last  year  these  amounted  to 
;i^42  7,ooo.  It  may  be  remarked  by  some 
innocent  of  the  ways  of  Government  depart- 
ments, "  How  just  to  allow  the  men  the  value 
of  the  rations  they  don't  eat ! "  This  would 
be  a  hasty  conclusion,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
admitted  by  heads  of  the  Admiralty,  the  full 
value  of  the  food,  or  grog,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  not  given  to  the  men.  Even  in  1892, 
when    there    were     only     71,000     officers     and 

men.    Lord    George    Hamilton    calculated    that 
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on  these  little  deals  the  country  made  a  profit 
of  ^45,000  out  of  its  Jolly  Tars.  Since  then 
the  number  of  men  has  been  nearly  doubled  ; 
so  that  this  year  these  ill-gotten  gains  will 
amount  to  certainly  not  less  than  ^70,000  or 
^80,000.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  men 
would  rather  have  even  the  present  inadequate 
allowances  than  none  at  all ;  but,  as  their  pay 
is  not  large,  this  system  of  fining  them  for 
attempting  to  make  their  dietary  scale  suited 
to  their  needs  is  ungenerous. 

Any  one,  therefore,  who  would  know  what 
the  country  pays  for  feeding  the  men  serving 
in  the  squadrons  that  move  over  the  world's 
seas  must  add  to  the  cost  of  provisions — 
^636,000 — the  money  to  be  paid  in  "savings" 
this  year,  about  ^450,000,  and  thus  the  total 
of  something  over  a  million  sterling  is  reached. 

These   few  remarks   on  Jack's   food  clear  the 

ground,  and  will   make   some    of  the  intricacies 

of  the   victualling   arrangements — "messing"   it 

is     called    by    naval     men  —  better    understood. 

Jack  and  his  master — be  the  master  an  admiral, 

captain,  or    commander — receive   absolutely    the 

same  food  allowance    from    the   Admiralty,    but 

the   officers'    rations   are    handed    over   to    their 
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steward,  who  receives  from  each  officer  of  the 
ward -room  usually  2s.  a  day  for  all  meals, 
and  does  what  he  likes  with  the  Admiralty 
allowance  of  food.  The  admiral  makes  his 
own  arrangements,  as  does  the  captain,  both 
officers  being  provided  with  special  staffs  of 
servants.  The  feeding  of  a  battleship  is  a 
very  complicated  matter.  First  the  captain, 
always  an  officer  of  long  service  and  distinction, 
has  his  meals  alone  ;  second,  there  is  a  mess 
for  other  officers  in  the  ward-room,  where  all 
of  not  lower  rank  than  the  lieutenants  of  the 
military  line — such  as  the  surgeons,  chaplains, 
officers  of  marines,  engineers,  and  paymasters 
have  their  meals ;  third,  comes  the  gun-room 
mess,  where  the  sub-lieutenants,  midshipmen, 
cadets,  and  junior  officers  take  their  meals. 
The  fourth  mess  is  that  of  the  warrant  officers 
— glorified  blue-jackets — the  backbone  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  lastly  come  the  messes  for  the  men, 
which  are  also  graduated  so  that  "the  kings 
of  the  lower  deck,"  the  chief  petty  officers, 
the  stokers,  the  most  skilled  naval  mechanics 
and  the  ordinary  men  may  not  have  their  meals 
together. 

There  is  little  of  interest  connected  with  the 
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feeding  of  the  officers.  The  captain  and  his 
colleagues  have  their  own  cooks  and  attendants, 
and  pay  their  proportion  of  their  mess  bills 
monthly.  Life  in  the  ward-room  and  gun-room 
is  particularly  happy,  and  in  the  latter  the  pro- 
ceedings are  naturally  less  decorous  than  in  the 
apartments  where  the  senior  officers  have  their 
meals.  A  story  of  life  in  the  gun-room  runs, 
that  in  one  ship  a  young  officer  was  serving 
whose  father  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  spoke  sometimes  on  naval  matters 
in   a   manner   that   did    not    please    the    young 

lords   of    H.M.S.    .     They   had    no   means 

of  obtaining  redress  from  the  august  M.P.,  so 
they  decided  they  would  claim  it  from  his 
son,  who  consequently  suffered  corporal  punish- 
ment every  time  his  parent  made  a  speech  to 
which  the  young  bloods  of  the  gun-room  took 
exception. 

Warships  of  course  carry  cooks,  who  are 
trained  at  the  naval  cookery  school  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  every  lower  deck  mess  has  also 
an  amateur  cook  of  its  own,  known  as  "cook 
of  the  mess,"  who  frequently  knows  as  little 
about  cooking  as  he  does  about  statesmanship. 
Every    member    of    the    mess    takes    his    turn 
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as  cook,  and  the  results  are  sometimes  as 
unpalatable  as  they  are  surprising.  It  falls  to 
the  lot  of  this  popularly  selected  cook  to  get 
the  provisions  for  his  mess  from  the  issuing 
room,  where  ship's  stewards  officiate  more  or 
less  under  the  eye  of  the  paymaster.  Having 
obtained  the  raw  material,  he  sets  to  work  to 
manufacture  a  meal. 

Before  touching  upon  the  subject  of  favourite 
naval  dishes,  it  will  be  well  to  set  forth  exactly 
what  the  daily  ration  of  a  sailor  consists  of, 
year  in  and  year  out,  in  the  Arctic  Regions  as 
at  the  Equator,  and  the  "savings"  he  receives 
from  the  authorities  for  food  that  the  cook  of 
his  mess  does  not  "take  up." 

The  food  of  course  varies.  Very  different 
meals  can  be  provided  in  harbour  to  those  which 
are  served  after  a  ship  has  got  well  away  to 
sea.  The  official  table  for  a  ship  in  harbour 
is  as  follows  :  i|  lbs.  of  bread,  i  lb.  of  fresh 
beef  (or  mutton  one  day  a  week  in  England),  |  lb. 
of  vegetables,  i  oz.  of  chocolate,  I  oz.  of  tea, 
2  oz.  of  sugar,  i  pint  of  rum. 

The  rations  served  at  sea  vary  from  day  to 
day,  but  the  issue  of  chocolate,  tea,  sugar,  and 
rum   is,  of  course,  the  same  as  in  harbour,  and 
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is  accompanied  by  i|  lbs.  of  biscuit.  The  pieces 
de  resistance  for  dinner  consist  of  i  lb.  of  salt 
pork,  with  split  peas  wherewith  to  make  soup, 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  On 
the  other  days  of  the  week  a  ration  consisting 
of  I  lb.  of  salt  beef,  with  9  ozs.  of  flour, 
\\  oz.  of  raisins,  and  f  oz.  of  salt  suet  alternately 
with  f  lb.  of  **  Fanny  Adams,"  otherwise  known 
as  preserved  beef  or  mutton,  and  material  for  a 
pudding,  or  \  lb.  of  preserved  potatoes  or  rice. 
Every  alternate  day  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
preserved  potatoes  or  rice  is  served. 

The  "  saving "  allowances  for  this  food  are 
not  exorbitant.  Salt  pork,  beef  suet,  and  potatoes 
are  held  to  be  worth  4d.  per  lb.,  "  Fanny  Adams" 
and  chocolate  5d.,  raisins  and  sugar  2d.,  flour  i|d., 
and  tea  is.  These  daily  rations  are  supple- 
mented by  the  weekly  issue  of  3  oz.  of  oatmeal, 
and  small  quantities  of  mustard,  pepper,  salt, 
and  vinegar.  The  issue  of  salt  is  quite  a  new 
departure,  and  Jack  had  his  eye  on  several 
articles  of  diet  he  would  have  liked  better. 
Suddenly,  however,  after  saltless  centuries  in 
the  navy,  the  authorities  decided  that  salt  was 
necessary,  and  Jack  had  to  have  it.     This  little 

reform  means   that  400,000   or    500,000  lbs.   of 
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salt  have  to  be  bought  by  the  Admiralty  every 
year  for  the  navy. 

Such  is  the  fare  for  Jack  which  is  described 
in  official  pamphlets  as  "liberal,"  though  there 
is  neither  butter,  cheese,  jam,  milk,  pickles,  or,  in 
fact,  anything  beyond  the  plainest  food  neces- 
sary to  support  life.  There  is  quantity — too 
much — but  too  little  variety,  and  nothing,  as 
sailors  put  it,  to  help  the  solid  food  down. 

The  blue-jacket    is   supposed    so   to  husband 

his   resources   that   he    shall    have   enough    and 

to   spare    for   each    of    the   three    meals    which 

are  officially  presumed    to   meet   all    his   bodily 

needs.     He  is  an  early  riser,  and  at  once  sets 

to   work    on    deck,    but   it   is   not   usually   until 

6.30  in  the  morning  that   he   has  his  breakfast 

of  a  pint  of  milkless   cocoa   and   dry  bread  or 

biscuit.      At   noon,   or   thereabouts,   his    dinner, 

as   indicated   above,   is   served    to    him,    and   at 

four  o'clock  he  eats  his  "  supper  "  of  plain  fare, 

a  pint  of  tea — usually  well  stewed  in  the  copper 

in  which   the   dinner   has    been   prepared — with 

whatever  is  left  of  his   allowance   of  bread    or 

biscuit.       Imagine    such    fare    sufficing     for    a 

healthy   man,    who    has    his    supper    served    to 

him  earlier  than  a  child  of  three,  when  in  the 
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summer  months  the  sun  is  still  high  in  the 
heavens.  After  "supper"  he  is  supposed  to 
toddle  off  to  his  trying  night  duties,  contented 
to  wait  from  4.30  p.m.  to  6.30  a.m.,  fourteen 
hours  or  so,  before  he  can  have  anything  more 
to  eat. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  such  a  table  of 
meal  hours  is  not  adhered  to,  and  after  their 
early  morning  "snack"  —  usually  about  nine 
o'clock — the  men  utilise  a  short  rest — "stand 
easy "  —  for  their  real  breakfast  ;  and  again 
at  night,  about  7.30,  after  hammocks  are 
piped  down,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  real  supper.  For  these  two  unofficial  meals 
Jack  has  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Some  captains,  when  very  hard  work  has  to 
be  done  at  night,  order  an  extra  half-pint  of 
cocoa  to  be  served,  but  the  Admiralty  do  not 
encourage  such  generosity,  and  always  ask 
the  reason  why.  Only  by  means  of  these 
unofficial  meals  is  a  sailor  saved  from  semi- 
starvation. 

His  extra  provisions  he  obtains  from  the 
canteen,  a  kind  of  general  shop  such  as  every 
village  boasts,  which  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  men   with    an   officer   to   see   that   it 
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is  properly  conducted.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the 
cause  of  much  dissatisfaction,  for  the  prices 
are  almost  invariably  high,  and  the  profits  seem 
to  disappear  into  thin  air.  On  board  some 
ships  the  whole  canteen  is  run  by  a  trader, 
bumboatman,  who  from  the  excellent  profits 
he  is  able  to  make  from  the  men  sometimes 
presents  paint  and  varnish  to  the  chief  exe- 
cutive officer  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  ship 
smart ;  but  that  is  another  story. 

The  canteen  of  a  warship  is  quite  a  big 
business,  which  is  managed  on  most  stations 
by  men  chosen  by  the  crew,  but  on  the  Medi- 
terranean station  is  in  the  hands  of  Maltese 
traders,  who  grow  fat  on  poor  Jack's  neces- 
sities. When  a  battleship  of  the  Channel 
Squadron  leaves  England  stock  costing  as  much 
as  ;^i500  will  be  taken  on  board,  and  will 
keep  the  canteen  going  only  three  or  four 
months.  The  main  fact  is  that  the  unfortu- 
nate blue -jacket  finds  the  Admiralty's  rations 
so  inadequate  that  he  has  to  supplement  them 
largely  from  the  expensive  canteen,  and  in 
this  way  makes  considerable  inroads  into  his 
pay — which    is    not   that    of    a   prince.      Tastes 

differ   vastly,  but   probably  the  average  amount 
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spent  by  each  man  to  supplement  the  autho- 
rities' allowance  of  food  is  not  less  than  6d.  a 
day.  Some  men  claim  that  if  Jack  were  as 
good  an  accountant  as  he  is  a  gunner,  it  would 
be  found  that  his  expenditure  out  of  his  privy 
purse  rises  as  high  as  9d.  a  day  when  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  food  to  be  got,  and  this 
in  addition  to  the  "savings"  which  his  mess 
expends  with  frugal  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
his  inner  man. 

As  has  been  said,  tastes  differ.  A  sailor  has 
dishes,  and  loves  them,  that  are  little  appreciated 
ashore.  He  likes  "  Fanny  Adams,"  and  has 
a  great  fancy  for  "  plum  duff,"  which  consists 
of  suet  pudding  with  raisins  in  it.  Vegetables, 
though  they  are  in  the  official  harbour  menu, 
are  not  served  out  to  the  messes  every  day, 
but  some  days  some  groups  of  men  get  all 
and  the  others  none,  on  a  system  of  which 
Jack  quite  approves.  The  messes  whose  turn 
it  is  to  have  vegetables  indulge  in  a  "pot- 
mess,"  as  it  is  styled,  perhaps  not  inappro- 
priately. The  messes  in  their  turn  receive  the 
shins,  scrag-ends,  neck-pieces,  and  other  odds 
and    ends    of    the    meat    ration  —  some    sailors 

aver  that  every  animal  has  at  least  six  shins — 
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and  this  miscellaneous  assortment  of  remnants 
is  thrown  into  a  pot  with  as  many  vegetables 
as  can  be  got.  The  result  is  a  "pot-mess." 
Any  land-lubber  who  desires  to  try  a  real 
naval  dish  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  dish  prepared,  and  if  he  eats  it  on  a  table 
with  uneven  legs  which  lunges  up  and  down, 
he  can  imagine  he  is  at  sea. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
day  on  board  a  warship  is  the  serving  out  of 
the  grog  after  dinner.  With  the  spread  of 
temperance  principles,  due  to  Miss  Agnes 
Weston's  energetic  campaign  against  drunken- 
ness— the  blue-jacket's  besetting  sin  some  years 
ago  —  this  daily  event  is,  however,  becoming 
less  prominent,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
men  do  not  take  up  their  one-eighth  of  a  pint 
of  grog,  but  receive  instead  a  money  allow- 
ance equal  to  i|d.  every  two  days.  The  majority 
of  the  men,  however,  value  their  daily  "tot." 

What  does  grog  mean?  Years  ago  beer, 
usually  sour,  was  served  to  the  fleetmen,  but 
as  the  amount  of  rum  good  for  a  man  occu- 
pied less  bulk  in  the  store-room,  it  gradually 
superseded   the   typical    heavy    British    drink   in 

the  years  immediately  preceding  Queen  Victoria's 
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reign.  When  first  occasionally  served  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  men  had 
it  undiluted.  A  naval  officer,  famous  in  his 
day  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  rum— half  a  pint  wine 
measure  to  each  man  at  that  time,  and  drunk 
half  at  mid-day  and  half  at  night — were  diluted, 
probably  the  men  would  be  rendered  less  sleepy 
and  quarrelsome  by  their  daily  "tot,"  which  to 
this  day  they  playfully  call  "  Mutiny."  He 
instituted  the  reform  of  mixing  water  with  the 
rum  before  giving  it  out.  As  the  Admiral  was 
nicknamed  "Old  Grog,"  from  the  fact  that  he 
wore  a  cloak  of  grogram — a  coarse  mixture  of 
silk  and  mohair — in  foul  weather,  this  mixture 
of  rum  and  water  has  always  been  known  in 
the  navy  as  grog.  But  the  word  has  passed 
into  the  landsman's  vocabulary  with  a  much 
wider  interpretation,  and  is  applied  to  almost 
any  spirituous  drink  on  occasions. 

Every  day  at  or  about  12.30,  on  board  every 
one  of  his  Majesty's  warships,  grog  is  prepared 
with  all  due  ceremony.  So  jealously  do  sailors 
regard  their  only  regulation  spirituous  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  alcoholic  drink  for  the  day,  that  it 
is  mixed  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  under  the 
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eye  of  one  of  the  officers,  who  tastes  it  to  satisfy 
himself  that  it  is  up  to  the  mark.  The  concoc- 
tion, consisting  of  three  parts  of  water  and  one 
part  of  rum  in  sufficient  quantities  to  insure 
every  man  receiving  half  a  pint,  is  mixed  in  a 
large  tub,  very  like  a  big  washing-tub,  bearing 
on  its  side  in  letters  of  brass  the  toast  which 
every  loyal  naval  officer  also  honours  every  day 
of  his  life,  "  The  King,  God  bless  him."  As  soon 
as  the  grog  is  ready  the  cooks  of  the  mess  flock 
round  the  tub  and  bear  off  to  their  comrades  as 
many  half  pints  as  will  give  each  man  the  regula- 
tion mid-day  drink,  or  nearly  so.  Often,  if  not 
usually,  after  the  distribution  is  over,  the  cook  of 
the  mess  finds  he  has  considerably  more  than 
half  a  pint  left  for  himself,  and  he,  possibly  with 
a  few  companions,  will  make  merry.  Occasion- 
ally this  little  service  custom  of  rewarding  the 
cook  by  winking  at  a  slight  under  measurement 
of  the  half  pints  leads  to  trouble.  In  fact,  naval 
officers,  not  themselves  teetotalers,  will  tell  you 
that  most  of  the  misdemeanours  which  cause 
Jack  to  make  the  close  acquaintance  of  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  the  captain  are  due  to  this 
daily  honouring  of  the  toast  of  his  Majesty's 
health.     If  it  were  not  for  the  fear  that  some  of 
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the  men  would  regard  the  loss  of  their  daily 
"tot"  ot  grog  with  angry,  if  not  mutinous, 
behaviour,  this  old  custom  would  probably  die 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  Nineteen  years  ago 
the  Admiralty  had  the  temerity  to  interfere  with 
this  hoary  naval  custom.  They  then  ordered 
that  no  one  under  twenty  years  of  age  should 
be  served  with  grog.  These  youngsters  are 
called  by  their  messmates  "  Nordenfeldts."  At 
the  same  time  the  issue  of  a  ration  of  spirit  to 
the  officers  was  stopped. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  any  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Admiralty  keep  pace 
with  the  food  demands  of  the  navy.  The 
principal  victualling  yard  is  at  Deptford,  and 
there  are  others  at  Portsmouth  and  Devonport, 
where  biscuits  are  baked,  bread  made,  animals 
killed  and  prepared  for  Jack's  table,  and  at  these 
yards  everything  that  is  not  actually  made  by 
the  Admiralty  is  thoroughly  tested  on  delivery 
by  contractors.  Haulbowline,  near  Queenstown, 
has  a  victualling  depot,  and  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Simonstown,  Hong  Kong,  Sydney,  Trincoma- 
lee,  Esquimalt,  Bermuda,  and  Jamaica  supply 
the  wants  of  ships  in  far-off  seas. 

No  one  who  has  seen  a  party  of  blue-jackets 
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going  on  leave,  great  healthy  typical  seamen, 
many  of  them  looking  as  though  in  time  they 
would  be  as  broad  as  they  are  long — seamen, 
as  a  rule,  are  rather  below  than  above  the 
average  height,  or  at  least  they  look  so — would 
say  that  they  ever  lack  nourishment.  It  has 
been  my  aim  to  show  how  it  comes  about  that 
Jack  is  still  the  jolly,  sturdy  sailor  that  we 
love  to  picture  him.  The  Admiralty  provide 
him  with  a  portion  of  his  rations  which  he 
supplements  with  food  bought  with  his  own  pay. 
Every  one  who  knows  these  facts  agrees  that 
some  reform  is  desirable,  and  that  the  grumbles 
that  in  recent  years  have  come  from  the  lower 
deck  have  good  foundation.  It  has  been  joyful 
news  to  the  men  of  the  fleet  that,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  certain  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Board  of  Admiralty  are  investigating 
the  whole  question,  which  is  not  as '.simple  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  great  mutiny  at  the  Nore  was 
due  in  some  degree  to  the  bad  food  with  which 
the  men  were  supplied.  Though  the  conditions 
of  life  at  sea  have  improved  immeasurably  since 
that  trouble,  and   Jack  would  now   never  think 

of  violent  measures,  he  would  be  far  happier  if 
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the  authorities  gave  him  a  greater  variety  of 
provisions,  not  forgetting  those  Httle  luxuries 
which  practically  every  landsman  enjoys.  They 
might  at  least  put  their  official  seal  to  the  real 
supper  which  the  men  provide  for  themselves 
the  last  thing  at  night,  even  if  some  better  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  made  for  a  recognised 
breakfast  after  the  early  "snack." 
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AND    MANNED 

Like  all  things  which  are  of  ancient  growth, 
the  British  Navy  is  full  of  strange  anachro- 
nisms, and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  officered 
and  manned,  is  an  attempt  to  graft  on  to  old 
methods  a  system  more  in  accord  with  pre- 
sent day  ideas.  The  officers  of  the  fleet  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  military  (or  exe- 
cutive, as  it  is  more  often  styled)  and  the  civil. 
To  the  former  belong  all  the  officers  ranging 
from  midshipmen  to  admirals  of  the  fleet. 
This  line  is  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  and  enjoys  the  plums  attaching  there- 
to— social  position  and  a  slender  prospect  of 
rising  to  a  large  income. 

The  engineers  control  all  the  machinery  of 
our  warships.  Some  of  them  have  a  hundred 
or  more  engines  for  various  purposes,  and 
not  a  mechanical  operation  can  be  performed 
without   them — boats  lowered,  big  guns  fired,  or 
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torpedoes  discharged — unless  the  work  is  done  by 
hand.  They  are  not  executive  officers,  and  do 
not  wear  the  curl  of  gold  braid  on  their  cuffs 
which  tells  the  whole  world  that  the  wearer 
belongs  to  the  higher  branch  of  the  naval  service. 
Included  in  the  civil  departments  of  the  service 
are  many  other  officers,  chaplains,  naval  in- 
structors, doctors,  and  paymasters. 

It  is  erroneously  thought  by  some  that  any 
one  can  become  a  naval  officer,  just  as  any 
young  man  of  parts  can  enter  any  depart- 
ment of  the  King's  civil  service.  But  this 
is  not  true  of  the  military  or  the  accountant 
branches  of  the  navy.  A  parent  who  has  a 
boy  whom  he  would  like  to  see  an  admiral 
must  first  get  what  is  known  as  a  nomination 
or  recommendation,  from  the  First  or  some  other 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  admiral  command- 
ing a  squadron,  or  from  a  recently  promoted 
captain.  This  is  the  social  bar  that  still  ren- 
ders this  branch  undemocratic,  though  the  army 
becomes  more  and  more  democratic  every  day. 

Somewhat   similar   is    the    method    by    which 

a    lad    is   entered    for    the   accountant    branch. 

He    must   be    nominated    by   the    First    Lord. 

When  these  serious  formalities  have  been  gone 
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through,  all  is  fair  sailing  such  as  sailors  like. 
Having  obtained  a  nomination,  the  would-be 
admiral  has  to  be  examined  by  a  naval  doctor, 
and  if  he  has  any  weakness  or  deformity;  if 
he  suffers  from  an  impediment  of  his  speech  ; 
if  his  eyesight  is  in  the  slightest  degree  de- 
fective ;  if  he  has  bunions  or  unsound  teeth ; 
or  if  his  toes  have  been  misplaced  by  Provi- 
dence or  improper  boots,  he  is  cast  aside  as 
no  good  for  the  sea.  Only  the  very  best  of 
the  candidates,  viewed  from  a  purely  physical 
standpoint,  are  permitted  to  sit  for  the  entrance 
examination,  which  is  intended  to  test  them 
mentally.  It  is  easier  to  become  a  member  of 
Parliament  or  a  Cabinet  Minister  (for  such  have 
no  social,  physical,  or  mental  tests  to  satisfy 
when  anything  from  14I  to  15I  years  of  age) 
than  to  win  the  flag  of  an  admiral. 

The  competition  is  very  keen.  Though 
about  190  cadets  are  entered  every  year,  three 
times  that  number  of  lads  obtain  nominations, 
pass  the  doctor,  and  sit  for  the  educational 
examinations.  Those  who  are  successful  go 
to  the  training  ship  Britannia  at  Dartmouth, 
where  they  spend  fifteen  months  completing 
their   education,  and  drinking  in   a  mass  of  in- 
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formation  which  is  to  fit  them  for  the  oner- 
ous and  multifarious  duties  of  naval  executive 
officers. 

There  are  further  examinations  in  the  train- 
ing ship,  then  the  naval  baby  is  sent  to  sea, 
where  he  studies  still,  for  about  four  and  a  half 
years,  and  he  goes  successively  to  the  naval 
colleges  at  Greenwich  and  Portsmouth,  to  be- 
come further  versed  in  mathematics,  naviga- 
tion, surveying,  engineering,  pilotage,  torpedoes, 
guns,  and  other  subjects,  in  all  of  which  he  is 
examined. 

If  all  has  gone  well  with  him  he  will  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  receive  pay 
at  the  rate  of  los.  a  day,  out  of  which  he  has 
to  meet  all  his  heavy  expenses,  unless  he  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  with  a  silver 
or  golden  spoon  in  his  mouth.  If  he  has  no 
rich  father  to  whom  to  look  for  additions  to 
his  pay,  he  will  probably  find  it  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

The  training  up  to  this  point  will  have  cost 

his   parents  about  ;i^iooo.     His  pay  rises,   and 

if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  become  an  admiral 

he  will  get  as  much  as  £^  a  day,  or  £6  as  an 

admiral   of    the    fleet,    with    certain    allowances 
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when  actively  employed,  which  an  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  who  ranks  with  a  field -marshal  in 
the  army,  never  is.  But  many,  very  many, 
lieutenants  never  get  promoted,  and  among 
those  who  rise  to  commanders  fewer  still  get 
any  higher.  Promotion  to  the  ranks  of  com- 
mander and  captain  is  made  by  selection  by 
the  Admiralty,  and  does  not  depend  on  length 
of  service  or  age.  A  lucky  young  officer  with 
social  influence  will  get  appointed  to  one  of 
the  Royal  Yachts,  and  after  a  short  period  of 
service  there,  will  be  promoted  over  the  heads 
of  those  unfortunate  companions  who  have  no 
fathers  or  uncles  to  push  them  forward.  The 
selection  of  his  father  is  a  point  to  which  a 
future  officer  cannot  give  too  much  attention. 

Much,  indeed,  depends  on  his  social  position, 
though  no  amount  of  social  influence  will  ever 
turn  the  fool  of  a  family  into  an  admiral. 
Those  days  are  gone  for  ever.  If  he  has  not 
a  father  who  can  help  him  much,  he  may  bask 
under  the  smiles  of  some  peer  or  naval  officer 
of  high  rank,  whom  he  will  call  his  "sea 
dad." 

At  present  there  are  687  midshipmen  in  the 
fleet,    287  sub-lieutenants,   1015   lieutenants,   300 
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commanders,  196  captains,  37  rear-admirals, 
21  vice-admirals,  10  admirals,  and  only  5 
admirals  of  the  fleet,  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  considerable  weeding  out  by 
the  Admiralty  before  promotions  to  captains 
are  made,  and  thence  upward  it  goes  not  by 
favour  but  by  seniority.  If  a  lieutenant  has 
not  been  promoted  while  still  on  the  right  side 
of  thirty-five,  the  chances  are  he  will  be  passed 
over  altogether,  and  at  forty-five  will  retire 
with  a  pension  which  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  ;!^300  a  year. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  accoun- 
tant line  is  a  "close  corner."  But  having  ob- 
tained the  necessary  nomination  and  satisfied 
the  physical  and  educational  examiners,  the 
future  paymaster's  troubles  are  behind  him. 
He  has  not  much  more  study,  but  he  must 
know  the  Kinof's  Repfulations  and  all  the  Ad- 
miralty  Instructions  issued  from  time  to  time ; 
for  in  every  ship  in  which  he  will  serve  he 
will  be  expected  to  be  a  walking  "inquire 
within "  on  all  matters  affecting  official  routine, 
punishments,  pay,  uniform,  and  a  hundred  and 
one   details.       As    this    official   publication    runs 

to    several   hundred   pages,    it   is    no   easy   task 
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to  master  its  contents.  The  young  officer  of 
this  branch  enters  the  service  as  an  assistant 
clerk  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  with 
pay  amounting  to  £4-Sy  ^^s.  6d.,  which  is  in- 
creased in  a  year's  time — an  accountancy  ex- 
amination is  enforced — to  ;£7;^.  The  parents 
of  an  assistant  clerk  have  to  pay  to  the  autho- 
rities a  sum  of  ^20  a  year,  and  he  will  need 
further  assistance  from  home  to  live  in  com- 
fort. At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  after  pass- 
ing a  further  examination,  he  becomes  as  a 
matter  of  course  an  assistant  paymaster  with 
pay  ranging  from  £gi,  5s.  to  ;^209,  17s.  6d. — 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Admiralty  are  most 
exact  in  their  calculations.  Promotion  depends 
merely  on  seniority.  The  officers  move  up  auto- 
matically, and  a  fortunate  officer  will  become  in 
time,  about  twenty-seven  years,  a  fleet  pay- 
master with  a  little  over  ^600  as  his  income, 
and  probably  one  of  those  allowances  which 
most  senior  officers  of  all  branches  enjoy  for 
special  duties. 

An  ambitious  paymaster,  if  he  has  luck  or 
influence,  may  come  into  association  in  the 
course  of  his  early  career  with  some  promising 

commander  or  captain,  and  when  the  latter  be- 
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comes  an  admiral  his  former  shipmate  may  be 
selected  by  him  to  act  as  his  secretary  while 
he  is  in"  command  of  a  squadron.  Such  ap- 
pointments are  the  ambition  of  most  accountant 
officers,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them.  If 
after  fourteen  years'  service  he  becomes  secre- 
tary to  a  Commander-in-chief,  the  paymaster 
receives  a  salary  amounting  to  ;^547,  with  a 
house  and  £^o  sl  year  as  an  allowance  in  lieu 
of  servants.  Such  a  position,  however,  entails 
so  much  work,  tact,  and  presence  that  it  can 
only  be  filled  by  a  man  of  exceptional  calibre, 
who  must  also  have  good  social  qualities  and 
be  able  to  keep  a  secret,  for  he  is  the  admiral's 
al^er  ego. 

Opinion  on  such  a  point  may  differ,  but  it  is 
probably  true  that  no  officers  of  the  navy 
have  to  go  through  a  more  arduous  training 
than  those  who  are  styled  engineers.  "En- 
gineer," by  the  way,  is  in  this  connection  a 
somewhat  quaint  term.  If  a  man  rises  to  the 
highest  rung  of  the  professional  ladder,  and 
ranks  with  a  rear  -  admiral,  his  card  reads  : 
Cornelius  Jones,  Engineer  -  in  -  chief,  as  though 
he  were  a  kind  of  superintendent  mechanic  who 

went  round  the  engine-room  with  an  oil  can  in 
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his  hand.  Similarly  an  officer  who  ranks  with 
a  senior  captain  is  called  a  chief  inspector 
of  machinery.  As  the  naval  authorities  were 
slow  to  adopt  steam  (for  years  after  the  mer- 
chant service  had  adopted  it  the  Admiralty  re- 
garded its  application  to  men-of-war  as  the 
veriest  absurdity),  so  they  have  been  in  no 
hurry  to  grant  to  the  engineer  officer  a 
position  and  title  commensurate  with  his  re- 
sponsibility. Every  year,  in  different  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  examinations  are  held  for 
those  who  desire  to  join  this  branch  of  his 
Majesty's  sea  service,  and  those  who  are  suc- 
cessful are  admitted  to  Keyham  College  at 
Devonport,  where  they  undergo  a  training 
spread  over  four  or  five  years. 

At  entry  they  are  from  fourteen  and  a  half  to 
sixteen  and  a  half  years  old,  and  at  the  Devon- 
port  establishment  enjoy  many  advantages,  but 
the  comforts  and  athletic  benefits  do  not  compare 
with  those  provided  for  the  cadets  at  Dartmouth, 
though  the  parents  of  students  have  to  pay 
jC40  a  year  to  the  Admiralty,  besides  provid- 
ing them  with  their  uniforms  and  outfits.  The 
training  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  but 
mainly  the  latter,   though   the  student  must   be 
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a    good    mathematician.      The    college    adjoins 

the  dockyard,  and  here  he  spends  much  of  his 

time  learning  by  the   labour  of  his  hands   and 

the  sweat  of  his  brow  all  that  he  can,   in  the 

time    at    his    disposal,    of    the    construction    of 

electrical    machinery,    guns,    torpedoes,    boilers, 

and  of  shipbuilding  and  repairing ;  he  must  also 

know  how  to  prepare  plans  and  make  models. 

In    fact,    he    must   do    his    best    to    acquire    an 

intimate  knowledge  of  everything  mechanical  in 

connection    with   a    modern   warship.     Later,    if 

he  passes  his  examinations  well,  he  becomes  a 

probationary  assistant  engineer,  and  at  the  end 

of  twelve  months,   if  he   has  given   satisfaction 

to    the    officer    of   the    Steam    Reserve    at    the 

dockyard  under  whom  he  has  worked,  the  word 

"probationary"  is   removed,   and   his   pay  after 

another  year's  service  is  increased  from  ;Ciog, 

los.  to  ^136,   17s.  6d.,  or  7s.  6d.  a  day.     After 

at  least  seventeen  years'  service  he  will  become 

a  fleet  engineer,  and  he  may  rise  to  inspector  of 

machinery  with  £1,  15s.  a  day. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  naval  surgeons  as 

they  pass  their  medical  examinations  as  do  other 

doctors,  but  after  satisfying  the  necessary  entrance 

examination,    they    go    to    the    Naval    Hospital 
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at  Haslar  for  a  short  period  of  special  training. 
With  them  as  with  engineers,  paymasters,  and 
chaplains,  promotion  is  by  seniority.  A  surgeon 
on  entering  Haslar  receives  ;^209,  17s.  6d.  a 
year,  and  after  twelve  years  in  the  navy,  during 
which  time  he  will  have  risen  to  a  salary  of 
;^282,  17s.  6d.,  he  may  retire  with  a  gratuity  of 
^1500,  or  be  promoted  to  staff  surgeon  with 
£3^3^  5S-  He  also  has  the  option  of  returning 
to  civil  life  after  only  eight  years,  with  /^looo 
in  his  pocket.  If  he  serves  for  sixteen  years 
he  receives  ;^2  250,  but  if  he  serves  on  he  may 
get  a  pension  ranging  from  ;^365  to  ^730  a 
year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  doctors  of  the 
fleet  are  treated  by  no  means  ungenerously. 

Naval  chaplains  are  of  course  merely  clergy- 
men whose  parishes  are  ships.  They  are  paid  at 
rates  varying  from  ^219  to  ^410,  los.  If  he 
combines  with  his  purely  religious  duties  those 
of  naval  instructor,  a  chaplain's  pay  is  increased. 

In  previous  chapters  sidelights  have  been  shed 
on  the  training  of  the  blue-jacket.  He  is  the 
splendid  product  of  a  splendid  system.  He  is 
caught  young,  younger  than  in  any  other  navy 
in  the  world.  He  is  still  undeveloped,  and  is 
as   clay  in  the  potter's  hands.     He   is   moulded 
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and  polished  while  still  a  lad,  both  physically 
and  mentally.  It  costs  ^300  and  takes  about 
five  years  to  turn  out  an  efficient  seaman, 
dating  from  the  time  when,  only  fifteen  to  six- 
teen and  a  half  years  of  age,  he  goes  on  board 
a  training  ship  to  the  day  when  he  completes 
his  training  in  gunnery  and  torpedoes,  cutlass 
and  rifle.  On  the  training  ship  he  learns  merely 
the  A.  B.C.  of  his  life-work,  while  all  the  healthy 
physical  exercises  and  field  sports  convert  him 
from  a  hobbledehoy  into  a  well-set-up  man. 

The  seamen  in  these  days  form  merely  one 
item  in  the  long  list  of  men  who  go  to  the 
efficient  manning  of  a  warship.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  crews  of  some  modern  cruising 
ships  consist  of  stokers  and  mechanics,  men 
who  are  enlisted  as  youths  or  men,  after  they 
have  learnt  ashore  in  private  establishments 
how  to  use  their  tools.  There  are  stokers, 
engine-room  artificers,  armourers,  carpenters, 
coopers,  painters,  blacksmiths,  plumbers,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  are  necessary  in  the  com- 
plement of  a  ship.  Most  of  these  skilled  men 
earn  high  pay.  After  thirteen  years'  service 
as  an  engine-room  artificer  a  man  gets  6s.   6d. 

a    day,    while    a    first-class    chief    engine-room 
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artificer  receives  7s.  6d.,  a  first-class  painter  or 
plumber  3s.,  a  chief  stoker,  after  twelve  years, 
5.S,  and  an  armourer  gets  anything  from  2s.  4d. 
to  6s.  None  of  these  skilled  mechanics  ever 
go  on  board  a  training  ship. 

Every  year  when  the  fleet  is  partially  mobi- 
lised for  the  annual  manoeuvres,  many  ships 
are  sent  to  sea  sadly  deficient  in  the  matter 
of  mechanics.  In  fact,  the  personnel  of  the 
fleet  has  not  expanded  as  fast  as  the  ship- 
builders have  added  vessels  to  the  navy,  and 
the  result  is  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
more  young  lieutenants,  engineer  officers,  and 
mechanics.  This  has  led  to  the  Admiralty 
entering  officers  from  the  merchant  service  in 
recent  years,  while  to  increase  the  number  of 
blue-jackets,  supplementary  training  ships  are 
continually  passing  from  port  to  port  picking  up 
youths  of  eighteen,  who  after  a  shortened  period 
of  training  are  sent  to  sea,  and  are  expected  to 
work  side  by  side  with,  and  as  well  as,  the  lads 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  thorough 
training  in  the  stationary  ships  at  Portsmouth, 
Portland,  Devonport,  and  off  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  coasts.  A  number  of  the  engineer  officers 
are   also   drawn  from   civilian   life,   while  a  few 
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are  dockyard  apprentices,  the  sons  of  working 
men,  who  on  account  of  their  ability  are  en- 
couraged and  assisted  by  the  authorities  to 
study  for  the  engineering  branch.  It  was  owing 
to  this  official  encouragement  that  Sir  William 
White  and  Sir  John  Durston,  the  sons  of  humble 
parents,  rose  to  their  present  positions  at  the 
head  of  the  naval  departments  that  control 
shipbuilding  and  engineering,  while  Sir  Edward 
Reed  and  Sir  Edward  Barnby,  former  Chief 
Constructors  of  the  Navy,  were  at  one  time  in 
subordinate  positions  in  a  Government  yard. 
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Only  a  sailor  can  understand  the  character 
of  a  sailor,  and  the  principles  by  which  he 
steers  his  course  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Blue-jackets,  for  instance,  are  as  truthful  and 
as  honest  as  any  class  ashore,  more  so  than 
most  landsmen  probably,  yet  in  one  sense  Jack 
is  often  a  liar  and  a  thief,  and  is  proud,  as  is 
his  master  the  executive  officer,  of  this  alert- 
ness in  purloining  things  to  which  his  legal 
right  is  problematical.  But  a  naval  lie  and  a 
naval  theft  are  very  different  from  the  varieties 
which  flourish  ashore,  and  are  not  regarded 
as  dishonourable.  A  man  who  wishes  to  rise 
above  the  rating  of  able-bodied  seaman,  maybe 
is  accused  of  some  small  mistake.  He  might 
by  an  elaborate  process  prove  his  innocence, 
but,  as  a  warrant  officer  admitted  in  conver- 
sation the  other  day,  "if  he  is  wise,  he  salutes, 
says    he    is    very    sorry,    and    promises    that    it 

shall    not   occur  again.     He  gets    the   credit  of 
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wishing  to  do  right,  and  is  in  his  officer's 
good  books,  whereas  the  contrary  might  be 
the  case  were  he  to  give  himself  and  his  judge 
the  trouble  of  testing  the  accusation."  Another 
illustration  may  be  furnished  of  the  same 
character,  A  warrant  officer  takes  a  boat 
party  out,  and  one  man  breaks  an  oar.  His 
duty  is  to  report  it,  in  which  case  he  will 
have  to  furnish  explanations,  which  go  before 
the  captain,  are  entered  in  the  log  of  the 
ship,  eventually  travel  up  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  perhaps  lead  to  correspondence  which  is 
troublesome  to  every  one  concerned,  and  not 
least  to  the  captain.  It  is  much  simpler  to 
say  nothing  and  wait  until  the  vessel  is  next 
at  the  dockyard,  when  the  broken  oar  is 
handed  in  and  a  new  one  issued.  Especially 
is  this  wise,  because  a  smart  man  will  thereby 
add  to  the  equipment  of  the  ship.  As  soon 
as  he  has  authority  to  get  the  new  oar,  he 
will  manoeuvre  to  obtain  the  discarded  one, 
present  it  at  another  department,  have  it  re- 
paired, and  thus  in  place  of  one  secure  two 
efficient  oars.  Anecdotes  of  this  kind  might 
be    multiplied,    and    in    some    of    them    officers 

figure,    and    no    one    thinks    any    the    less    of 
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the  men  of  the  navy  for  such  acts,  quite 
innocent  in  themselves,  who  understands  how 
red-tape — sometimes  very  necessary — serves  to 
magnify  a  small  incident  until  it  becomes  a 
serious  matter. 

Englishmen  are  proud  of  their  spick-and- 
span  warships,  and  most  landsmen  imagine 
that  all  the  paint  and  soap,  and  polishing 
material  and  gold-leaf  are  paid  for  by  the 
Admiralty.  This  is  one  of  those  errors  which 
no  amount  of  contradiction  seems  likely  to 
kill,  because  none  but  a  sailor  can  understand 
the  colossal  anomalies  that  survive  in  the 
navy  even  in  these  democratic  days.  At 
one  time  warships  were  floating  palaces,  de- 
corated and  painted  in  a  lavish  style  that  we 
should  characterise  as  mere  vulgarity.  Wher- 
ever an  emblematic  device  could  be  put, it  went; 
wherever  there  was  wood  capable  of  being 
carved  it  was  thus  adorned,  and  probably  gilded 
also ;  while  golden  wreaths  encircled  many  of 
the  more  important  ports,  and  even  the  stern- 
lights  had  gilt  brackets.  All  this  belonged 
to  the  early  days  of  last  century,  but  there 
still  survives  the   love  of  officers  and  men  for 

a    ship    spotlessly    clean    and    smart,    with    the 
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deck  so  white  that  few  would  object  to  eat 
their  food  from  it,  with  the  paint-work  flaw- 
less, and  the  brass-work,  if  not  the  guns  them- 
selves, burnished  until  they  would  serve  as 
mirrors  in  an  emergency.  Officers  who  are 
over  careful  in  these  matters  are  often  referred 
to  as  the  "  spit  and  polish  school." 

Not  so  many  years  ago  this  craze  for  un- 
necessary smartness  led  to  drills  that  were  likely 
to  cause  confusion  or  dirt  to  be  scamped,  and 
stories  are  told  of  ammunition  being  thrown 
overboard,  because  the  chief  executive  officer,  in 
his  anxiety  to  have  the  ship  tidied  after  the 
usual  gun  practice,  would  not  give  time  for  its 
proper  use ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  at 
that  time  each  gunner,  on  an  average,  had  only 
about  two  shots  every  three  months,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  how  important  it  was  that 
each  round  should  be  carefully  used. 

Behind    all    this   slavish   practice   of    the   old 

maxim  that  "cleanliness  is   next   to   godliness," 

was  a  very  simple  explanation  which  a  service 

journal   as   late   as  two   years   ago   summed  up 

in  those   significant   words:    "At  present   clean 

bright  work  and  spotless  decks  and  paint-work 

count   more  for   promotion    in    a    commissioned 
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ship  than  straight  shooting.  Admirals'  inspec- 
tions generally  take  place  in  harbour,  where 
cleanliness  tells  more  than  the  capacity  of  sink- 
ing an  enemy  by  ship's  guns.  The  admirals 
have  no  opportunity  of  judging  the  accuracy  of 
the  shooting  from  the  ships  under  their  com- 
mand, other  than  by  reading  the  forms  on  which 
the  results  of  their  target  practice  is  registered." 
This  writer  further  explained  bad  reports  would 
bring  awkward  questions — "hence  most  reports 
are  passable."  A  naval  officer,  writing  about 
the  same  time,  remarked  that  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron  "far  more  trouble  and  time 
is  expended  on  filing  the  chase  of  a  gun  bright 
and  burnishing  it  (which  is  absolutely  contrary 
to  regulations),  than  to  insuring  that  the  men 
are  well  trained  in  the  use  of  it."  All  these 
facts  were  notorious  in  the  navy,  and  led  to  most 
curious,  though  dangerous  results.  Many  ships 
became  mere  "show"  places,  the  show  being 
made  by  the  chief  executive  officers  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  and  far  exceeding  the  whole  of 
their  pay.  Many  officers  would  make  expert 
house-decorators,  so  profound  is  their  knowledge 
of    paint,    gilding,    sizing,    lacquering,    staining, 

cementing,  and  metal  polishing ;  while  what  some 
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of  them  don't  know  about  white  lead  and  zinc, 
baked  and  boiled  oil,  and  the  mixture  of  colours 
is  not  worth  finding  out.  One  of  them  has  set 
down  his  experience  on  these  and  kindred 
subjects  in  a  handy  little  book. 

The  Admiralty  allowance  of  paint  for  a  man- 
of-war  is  calculated  on  the  basis  that  the 
portions  of  the  ship  exposed  to  all  winds  and 
weather  has  one  coat  of  paint  every  four 
months,  while  between  -  decks  are  supposed  to 
have  one  coat  a  year,  leaving  sufficient  for  the 
boats.  As  every  one  afloat  knows,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  this  pro- 
vision is  so  ridiculously  inadequate,  that  were 
it  not  exceeded  the  ships  would  look  like  old 
merchant  tramps,  and  the  commander  or  first 
lieutenant  would  have  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
promotion.  It  is  essential  to  success  that  the 
vessel  be  smart  within  and  without,  and  the 
story  is  told  by  his  shipmates  that  one  officer, 
now  an  admiral,  spent  as  much  as  ;^20oo 
in  a  three  years'  commission  in  keeping  his 
ship  trim,  while  the  crew  were  for  ever  busy 
on  paint,  deck  or  metal,  and  "  black  list " 
men     were     seldom    unemployed.       Not    many 

officers     spend    as     much     as    this.        A     first 
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lieutenant  in  a  battleship  will,  however,  dip 
into  his  pocket  to  the  extent  of  ^loo  or 
;^200  a  year  sometimes,  and  the  commander 
will  usually  spend  even  more  in  beautifying 
the  upper  deck  and  the  ship's  sides,  his  special 
province. 

Officers  who  have  not  the  private  means  to 
lay  out  in  bucketsful  of  paint  and  books  of 
gold  leaf  (of  which  the  Admiralty  have  pro- 
vided none  since  a  great  theft  of  this  expen- 
sive commodity  at  one  of  the  dockyards) 
usually  become  expert  thieves  in  a  naval 
sense,  as  they  too  wish  to  secure  promotion  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  their  richer  colleagues. 
An  enterprising  officer  will  send  his  carpenter 
and  a  few  men  with  a  cart  into  the  dockyard 
where  his  vessel  is  being  repaired,  and  by  a 
little  tobacco  here  and  some  rum  or  whisky 
there,  the  carpenter  will  collect  quite  a  quantity 
of  canvas,  paint,  and  other  commodities.  The 
difficulty  will  then  be  to  elude  the  police,  but 
the  man  in  blue  will  be  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion by  the  officer  out  of  sight,  while  the  in- 
telligent pillage  -  party  convey  their  spoil  on 
board,    and   glory   in    their    exploit.       It   is    no 

small  thing  for  an  officer  to  have  a  reputation 
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as  a  "thief,"  and  he  does  not  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel,  as  the  many  stories  current  of 
the  abstraction  of  goods  from  a  ship  paying 
off  or  from  dockyards  testify.  Rudyard  Kipling 
has  written  of  one  captain  whose  complaint  it 
was  that  he  had  not  "one  adequate  thief"  in 
the  ship,  and  added  in  irony  that  his  officers 
had  better  go  into  the  Church. 

These  little  acts  do  not  represent  real  steal- 
ing. It  is  only  an  indirect  way  of  getting 
quite  necessary  allowances  of  material,  which 
the  Admiralty  for  some  reason  have  never 
thought  well  to  give  above-board ;  and  as  the 
rulers  of  the  "Queen's  Navee"  have  themselves 
served  as  senior  officers  afloat  and  practised 
all  these  little  professional  "dodges,"  no  one 
is  deceived,  and  life  in  the  navy  is  rendered 
increasingly  diverting.  They  are  such  old  in- 
stitutions that  no  one  in  authority  apparently 
dreams  of  abolishing  them  and  letting  the 
country  pay  for  the  embellishments  of  the 
ships  which  are  maintained  for  its  defence. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  see  the  distinctive  principles  differen- 
tiating the  purchasing  of  commissions  as  carried 

on  in  the  army  in  the  past,  and  the  reputation  for 
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smartness  and  the  subsequent  promotion  which 
officers  in  the  navy  have  obtained  by  devoting 
a  great  part  of  their  own  time,  and  that  of  the 
crew,  and  not  a  Httle  private  income,  to  mere 
matters  of  paint  and  polish.  Moreover,  the 
Admiralty  do  not  pay  officers  too  generously. 
The  sum  received  by  a  lieutenant  begins  at 
I  OS.  a  day  and  rises  to  14s.,  though  with  allow- 
ances it  amounts  in  certain  cases  to  24s.  ;  while 
the  pay  of  a  commander  is  20s.  a  day,  which 
is  augmented  usually  by  certain  extras.  No 
one  who  knows  how  many  lieutenants  never 
receive  further  promotion,  and  how  many  more 
never  rise  higher  than  commander,  and  who 
understands  the  great  responsibility  that  rests 
on  these  officers,  whose  training  costs  their 
parents  not  less,  and  often  more,  than  ^1000, 
can  fail  to  marvel  that  they  should  not  com- 
plain of  incomes  so  inadequate  to  their  work 
and  position — for  a  social  position  in  itself  is 
a  source  of  life-long  expense.  In  the  American 
navy  officers  are  paid  from  30  to  90  per  cent, 
more  than  in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  some  British  naval  commanders 
refuse  promotion  to  captain's  rank  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  remain  on  half-pay  for  two  or 
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three  years,   as   has    been    the  custom  after  re- 
ceiving the  upward  step. 

Of  the  curious  paint  and  polish  customs  of 
the  navy,  a  story  is  told  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Phillimore  that  he  painted  one  side  of  his 
frigate  black  and  white,  while  the  remainder 
of  paint  was  used  in  placing  over  the  old  yellow 
paint  on  the  other  side  the  words  "  No  more 
paint."  The  Clerk  of  the  Admiralty  called  his 
attention  to  this  conduct,  and  after  certain  re- 
ferences to  its  impropriety,  concluded  with  the 
usual  official  signature  in  those  days — "Your 
affectionate  friend.''  Back  came  a  reply  ex- 
plaining that  the  words  could  not  be  painted 
out  unless  he  had  more  paint,  and  he  copied 
the  official  manner  and  signed  himself,  "Your 
affectionate  friend,  John  Phillimore."  Then 
came  a  remonstrance  from  the  Navy  Board  at 
his  using  this  form  of  signature,  to  which  the 
worthy  admiral  replied,  deploring  the  non-arrival 
of  the  paint,  and  concluding,  "  I  am  no  longer 
your  affectionate  friend,  John  Phillimore."  Need- 
less to  add  the  officer  won.  The  story  may  be 
apocryphal,  but  the  following  one  is  well  vouched 
for.  The  first-class  cruiser,  S/.  George^  left 
the   yard  of  the   contractor  at   Hull,    by  whom 
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she  had  been  built,  with  her  gorgeous  figure- 
head of  the  Patron  Saint  of  England  resplen- 
dent in  gilt.  When,  however,  she  returned 
from  the  Cape  station,  after  three  years'  service 
which  had  included  the  Benin  Expedition  and 
other  incidents,  the  Portsmouth  people  were 
disappointed  to  notice  that  St.  George  was  in 
mourning ;  he  had,  in  fact,  been  painted  black 
because  the  authorities  did  not  issue  gold-leaf, 
and  no  one  else  went  to  the  great  expense  of 
providing  it. 

Thanks  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Harry  Rawson, 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Robert  Harris,  and  a  few 
other  flag-officers,  the  Admiralty  were  practi- 
cally compelled  to  issue  fresh  instructions  with 
reference  to  the  paramount  importance  of  gun- 
nery ;  and  it  was  clearly  indicated  that  however 
spick  and  span  a  ship  might  be  the  inspecting 
admiral  would  not  report  favourably  on  it,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundations  for  the  senior  officers' 
promotions,  unless  the  men  could  shoot  straight. 
Arising  out  of  this  an  anecdote  is  told  of  a 
vessel  about  to  be  visited  by  the  admiral  in 
the  ordinary  course,  which  was  made  so  beauti- 
ful that  no  officer  of  the  "spit  and  polish" 
school  it  was  surmised  could  fail  to  be  pleased. 
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These  preparations  reached  the  ears  of  the 
admiral,  and  when  he  went  on  board  he  gave 
not  a  glance  to  the  faultless  paint-work  or  the 
brightly  burnished  metal,  but  proceeded  to  really 
inspect  the  ship  and  the  crew,  and  put  the  latter 
through  drills,  and  it  is  understood  did  not  make 
too  favourable  comments  on  his  visit.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  never  was  a  time,  thanks 
to  recent  reforms,  which  need  not  be  specified, 
to  insure  good  shooting  and  accurate  reports, 
when  gunnery  received  more  conscientious  atten- 
tion in  the  British  Navy.  If  the  guns'  crews 
of  his  Majesty's  ships  do  not  shoot  as  well  as 
they  might,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they 
are  superior  to  the  gunners  in  other  navies  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  and  they  are  still 
improving. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  time  the  authorities  may 
deal  more  generously  with  the  gunners  of  the 
fleet,  for  these  men  go  through  a  long  course 
of  training,  and  to  gain  promotion  to  warrant 
rank  must  not  only  show  high  mental  attain- 
ments, but  lead  exemplary  lives.  A  seaman 
who  attains  a  second-class  certificate  for  gunnery 
receives    twopence    a   day   additional    pay,    and 

twopence    more    when    he    gains    a    first-class, 
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with  a  further  twopence  if  he  becomes  captain 
of  an  ordinary  gun  ;  fourpence  if  a  turret-gun ; 
and  sixpence  if  he  has  the  great  luck  to 
be  captain  of  a  turret.  Supposing  he  is  pro- 
moted to  be  a  gunner,  who  is  a  warrant  officer, 
he  receives  5s.  6d.,  a  day  pay,  rising  after 
fifteen  years  to  9s.,  and  if  he  is  promoted 
to  chief  gunner  his  income  is  los.  a  day,  and 
is  increased  after  twelve  years  to  12s.  Further 
than  this  he  cannot  go,  for,  unlike  the  army, 
the  commissioned  ranks  are  not  open  to  the 
lower  deck.  This  is  the  rule,  but  there  are 
three  exceptions,  one  being  Gunner  Sims,  who 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  for  his  splendid 
services  at  Ladysmith,  and  the  other  two 
lieutenants.  Gunner  R.  A.  Cathie  and  Chief 
Boatswain  Webber,  who  are  "Jubilee  Memorials" 
and  won  their  commissions  in  Egypt  in  the 
eighties.  Against  these  exceptions  must  be  set 
the  fact  that  four  chief  and  other  warrant  officers 
have  been  recommended  for  commissions  by 
their  captains,  but  have  not  received  them. 
Warrant  officers  have  been  styled  by  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  "the  back-bone  of  the  ser- 
vice," and   he    has    never    concealed    his    desire 

to   render    it    possible    for   the    most    deserving 
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of  this  most  important  class  to  become  lieu- 
tenants. Without  them  a  man-of-war  would 
be  a  scene  of  chaos.  It  is  senior  warrant 
officers  who  at  the  gunnery  schools  of  Ports- 
mouth give  the  young  officers  their  instruction 
at  the  guns,  and  how  much,  also,  many  officers 
afloat  in  their  early  years  have  owed  to  these 
men !  Of  course  the  social  difficulty  is  the 
excuse  for  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  but  there  are  many  "shore  billets" 
which  could  be  better  filled  than  they  are  at 
present  by  lieutenants  from  the  lower  deck, 
and  as  they  would  not  mess  with  other  officers 
no  offence  could  be  given.  Every  reform  in 
the  army  and  navy  takes  time  to  secure, 
and  the  warrant  officers  have  so  many  friends 
of  their  cause  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  amonof 
the  executive  officers  themselves,  that  no  doubt 
this  further  step  in  the  ladder  will  eventually 
be  opened  to  them.  That  the  change  is  so 
long  in  coming  carries  no  reflection  on  the 
officers  of  the  fleet.  No  one  who  has  come 
in  contact  with  them  would  say  a  word  in 
disparagement  of  them,  of  their  devotion  to 
the    King's   service,    and    to    the   best   interests 

of    the    men    under    them.       Probably    few    of 
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them  would  raise  any  objection  to  a  certain 
number  of  lieutenants  for  service  ashore  or  in 
command  of  small  boats  being  chosen  from 
the  most  deserving"  of  the  chief  warrant  officers, 
but  power  rests  not  with  them  but  with  the 
Admiralty,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
conviction  will  be  carried  home  there  in  a 
year  or  half-a-dozen  years.  The  navy  has 
been  built  up  in  many  centuries,  it  has 
numerous  traditions,  it  has  never  been  offi- 
cered on  democratic  lines,  and  its  rulers 
are  conservative,  lest  in  making  any  hasty 
change  they  should  interfere  with  the  high- 
est purposes  for  which  our  splendid  fleet 
is  maintained.  But  though  they  may  hesitate, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  eventually  every  boy 
who  enters  a  naval  training  ship  will  be  spurred 
on  in  his  work  by  the  thought  that  if  he 
merits  it,  he  may  win  a  lieutenant's  commission, 
not,  as  at  present,  mere  honorary  rank  as  such 
as  a  kind  of  "consolation  prize"  on  retirement? 
The  rawest  army  recruit  may  set  his  ambition  on 
the  position  of  quartermaster,  with  the  honorary 
rank  of  lieutenant  and  pay  of  from  9s.  to 
1 6s.    6d.  a  day,  and  he  may  even  rise  to  dizzy 

heights,  as  has  General  Sir  Hector  MacDonald 
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and  many  other  officers.  A  similar  outlook  for 
every  seaman  is  surely  not  too  great  a  boon 
to  offer  to  the  men  who  stand  between  us  and 
annihilation. 

This  is  a  diversion  from  the  paint  and  polish 
traditions.  The  process  by  which  soap,  holy- 
stone, rags  for  cleaning  brass-work,  and  other 
material  for  keeping  a  ship  bright  as  the  morning 
is   obtained   is  as  remarkable  as   it  is  amusine. 

o 

The  authorities  provide  quite  insufficient  quanti- 
ties of  those  commodities,  and  consequently  the 
supply  is  augmented  from  the  profits  of  the 
"scran-bag,"  an  institution  which,  like  its  genesis, 
is  a  mystery  of  the  sea.  A  ship  must  be  tidy  as 
the  typical  best  parlour,  and  though  men  know 
this  they  frequently  leave  their  things  about. 
They  become  consequently  liable  to  punishment, 
but  some  officer  with  a  good  business  head  on 
his  shoulders  instituted  the  scran-bag,  which 
exists  in  all  his  Majesty's  warships,  so  as  to 
avoid  dealing  severely  with  such  lapses.  When 
any  of  the  ship's  police  find  an  article  lying  about 
— clothes,  boots,  towels,  ditty  boxes,  anything,  in 
fact — where  it  should  not  be,  they  quietly  appro- 
priate it,  and  convey  it  to  the  scran-bag.  Every 
Thursday   afternoon,    "rope-yarn    Sunday"    the 
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sailors  call  it,  for  it  is  the  day  devoted  to  clothes 

making  and  mending  and  other  useful  purposes, 

this  wonderful  and  capacious  bag  is  opened,  and 

men   gather   round    in   a   crowd    claiming   their 

property.     For  every  article  they  are  fined  one 

penny,  which  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  an 

inch  of  soap,  and  in  this  way  the  most  careless 

and  untidy  men  contribute  most  towards  the  cost 

of  cleaning  the  ship,  while  those  who  fail  within 

a    month    to    secure   their    goods,    be    it    serge 

jumper,  or  duck  trousers,  have  the  joy  of  seeing 

their  property  used  as  rags  for  applying  the  soap 

and  polish  to  paint-work  and  brass.     There  is  a 

rude  philosophy,  it  will  be  seen,  underlying  this 

custom. 

Sometimes  a  special  scran-bag  is  organised  on 

a  hint  from   the    commander  or   first  lieutenant 

to  the   master-at-arms    that   he   intends  to  have 

a   general    clean    up    and   will    want    plenty   of 

soap.     The    men  have  a  habit  of  putting  their 

night   clothing   in   some   of    the    many   corners 

near  their  mess,  some  even  utilising  the  kettles 

and   other   culinary   utensils,   in    their   desire   to 

save   themselves    the    trouble    of    dragging   up 

their  bags   from    the   racks    in    the  deck  below. 

To    a    master-at-arms    the    hint    that    soap    is 
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needed  leads  to  a  search  while  the  men  are 
above  at  divisions,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
dismissed  he  and  the  ship's  corporals  have 
quite  a  big  selection  of  articles  of  various 
kinds,  which  the  owners  are  allowed  to  redeem 
at  once  if  they  care  to  pay  twopence — a  double 
fine.  As  the  spoil  consists  of  clothes  that  they 
will  need  soon,  men  usually  pay  up  cheerfully 
to  avoid  figuring  in  the  report  of  the  master- 
at-arms  to  the  commander.  As  each  article 
represents  two  inches  of  soap,  there  is  a  good 
supply  available  when  the  ship  is  extra  dirty 
from  steaming  or  coaling,  and  the  men  seem 
not  to  see  the  irony  of  providing  the  material 
with  which  they,  and  still  more  the  black-list 
men,  afterwards  work  so  industriously. 
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Who  that  has  seen  Jack,  the  manly  boy  in 
blue,  dragging  his  guns  along  on  parade,  or 
knows  anything  of  the  stiff  training  in  seaman- 
ship, guns,  and  torpedoes  which  he  has  to 
undergo,  would  suppose  that  he  is  often  also 
a  skilled  tailor,  almost  as  adept  with  the  needle 
as  with  the  rifle,  and  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
uses  of  a  sewing-machine?  No  wonder  he  is 
called  the  ** handy- man " !  There  are  few 
things  he  cannot  do,  from  defending  the 
Empire  to  making  his  clothes,  and  preparing 
a  savoury  stew.  Of  course  he  does  his  own 
washing,  and  is  a  capital  "  housemaid,"  if  the 
term  may  be  used  for  a  man  who  lives  in  a 
ship. 

There  are  few  pleasanter  and  more  refresh- 
ing sights  than  a  smartly  dressed  seaman  of 
his  Majesty's  navy ;  nor  is  he  unconscious,  as 
a  rule,  of  the  admiring  eyes  that  are  fixed  on 

him    as    with    an    easy    roll    he    passes    along. 
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There  is  a  saying  that  fine  clothes  do  not 
make  a  man,  but  sailors  of  the  King's  fleet 
have  reason  to  know  how  important  a  matter 
their  uniform  is. 

By  the  public  our  sailors  are  invariably 
known  by  their  clothes  as  Jack  Tars  or  blue- 
jackets, though  in  the  past  few  years  they 
have  earned  an  additional  soubriquet  —  the 
handy-men.  The  term  Jack  Tar  is  ascribed 
by  some  to  the  fact  that  sailors  in  the  old 
sailing  days  got  covered  with  tar,  but  probably 
the  nickname  came  into  use  in  consequence 
of  the  remarkable  tarpaulin  hat  with  a  broad 
brim,  which  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  a  shiny 
glazed  hat,  that  was  worn  down  to  within 
less  than  a  decade  ago.  Possibly  also  the 
old-fashioned  petticoat  dress,  frequently  tarred, 
which  the  men  at  one  time  affected,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  popular  title — Jack  Tar. 

Of  course,  the  title  blue-jacket  was  derived 
from  the  garb  reaching  down  to  the  hips, 
similar  to  the  midshipman's  jacket  of  to-day, 
and  with  sleeves  so  tight  that  to  do  any  work 
a  man  was  compelled  to  take  it  off.  It  was 
"built"  on  the  most  exact  Admiralty  instruc- 
tions,   and    as    it    has    given    Jack    one    of   his 
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popular  names,  these  instructions  may  possibly 
be  of  interest.  It  was  provided  that  it  should 
be  of  "  navy-blue  cloth,  double  breasted,  with 
stand  and  fall  collar ;  seven  black  horn  crown 
and  anchor  buttons,  seven-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  on  each  side ;  sleeves  sufficiently 
long  to  go  over  a  duck  or  serge  frock ;  to 
reach  to  the  hip ;  one  inside  pocket  on  the 
left  side  ;  an  opening  at  the  cuffs  on  the  seam 
with  two  small  black  buttons."  When  in  1891 
this  blue  jacket  was  abolished.  Jack  was  not 
sorry,  for  it  cost  him  no  less  than  25s.  to  buy, 
and  the  monkey  jacket  or  overcoat  which  was 
substituted  for  it  is  far  more  useful,  though  it 
is  only  worn  in   inclement  weather. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  detraction  of  sailors 
of  the  King — and  not  much  in  this  line  is  heard 
nowadays — they  are  invariably  well  and  smartly 
dressed,  and  their  clothes  are  of  fairly  uniform 
pattern,  in  accordance  with  the  elaborate  regu- 
lations which  are  issued  from  the  Admiralty, 
with  illustrations  to  show  how  the  various 
articles  are  to  be  made.  These  rules  de- 
scend to  so  many  minute  details  as  to  be 
amusing,    and   if   strictly   followed    would    leave 

Jack  little  room  for  personal  taste.     He  is  told 
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that  the  size  of  his  trousers  across  the  leg  at 
the  knee  is  to  be  nine  to  ten  inches,  and  at 
the  foot  ten  to  eleven  inches,  whether  he  be 
short  or  tall ;  **  that  they  are  to  be  fitted  with 
a  waistband,  the  tightness  of  which  is  to  be 
regulated  by  a  lacing  at  the  back,  which  is 
to  be  tied  in  bow  at  the  upper  holes,  the 
ends  being  four  inches."  It  is  laid  down  of 
exactly  what  material  the  lacing  is  to  be,  that 
for  cloth  trousers  being  lyV  ins.  black  silk 
ribbon. 

Who  that  sees  a  blue-jacket  in  his  delightful 
hat  of  white  sennet  imagines  that  the  authori- 
ties strictly  enjoin  its  exact  dimensions  and 
weight — ten  ounces — or  that  the  making  of 
the  white  frock  which  is  worn  in  hot  climates 
for  "review  order"  with  white  trousers,  sennet 
hat,  and  side  arms  is  so  much  an  art  as  to 
call  for  such  minute  regulations  as  these  ? — 
"  To  be  made  of  drill,  an  inside  breast  pocket 
on  right  side  with  collar  and  wristbands  of 
blue  jean,  the  collar  having  a  border  of  three 
rows  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  white  tape, 
half  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the  wristbands  to 
be  peaked  with  two  rows  of  white  tape  along 

the    upper    margin    and    one    along    the    lower, 
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with  one  white  metal  dead-eye  button  at  each 
of  the  wrists." 

Apart  from  all  the  carefully  elaborated  tailor- 
ing regulations,  the  Admiralty  also  issue  a  series 
of  "notes"  showing  the  men  how  to  dress,  which 
are  even  more  detailed  than  the  rules  governing 
the  cut  of  their  garments.  For  instance,  it  is 
essential  that  a  blue-jacket  should  never  forget 
that  his  neckerchief  "must  be  tied  behind 
under  the  collar,  the  bight  in  front  being  con- 
fined by  the  strings,  which,  having  been  first 
tied  together,  are  to  be  tied  tightly  in  a  bow 
over  the  neckerchief,  leaving  a  bight  of  it 
about  three  inches  long  ;  the  neckerchief 
should  thus  be  firmly  secured  to  the  frock  or 
jumper."  Imagine  an  ordinary  man  when  he 
wears  a  comforter  remembering  that  it  must  be 
put  on  with  "one  turn  round  the  throat  and  a 
half  hitch,  and  the  ends  tucked  in  the  frock" 
or  coat!  or  that  the  ribbon,  or  band,  on  his 
hat  must  be  "tied  in  a  bow  over  the  left  ear 
— the  ends  being  three  and  four  inches  long 
respectively,  the  shorter  end  being  in  front ! " 

All  these  rules  and  notes  would  be  amusing 
to  a  landsman,  if  they  did  not  annoy  him  beyond 
endurance;    but   they    do    not  weigh    down    the 
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"handy-man,"  who  does  not  even  smile  at  the 
Admiralty  note,  that  in  exceptionally  cold  and 
raw  weather  and  during  night-watches,  when  he 
has  on  his  comforter,  wound  round  his  throat 
according  to  orders,  "  blue  worsted  gloves  or 
mitts  may  be  worn."  The  men  of  the  navy 
well  know  that  the  smart  appearance  of  the 
force  depends  on  all  the  men  being  dressed 
alike,  though  when  Jack  gets  the  chance  he 
often  varies  the  Admiralty  pattern,  the  captain 
sometimes  winking  at  such  changes  if  they 
render  the  men  smarter.  When,  however,  a 
man  returns  to  the  naval  depot  ashore,  officers, 
with  measures  in  hand,  proceed  to  take  stock 
of  him,  and  he  is  quickly  put  back  to  the 
official  line. 

Some  men  hold  peculiar  views  on  the  cut 
of  their  trousers,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
characteristic  than  this  garment  which  flops 
like  sails  about  the  feet.  It  was  Jack,  of 
course,  who  twenty  years  ago  gave  the 
cockney  coster  the  idea  of  the  bell-bottom 
trousers  you  may  see  on  Hampstead  Heath 
on  Bank  Holidays. 

In  the  matter  of  clothes  sailors  and  soldiers 

are  not  treated  alike  by  the   State.     The  War 
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Office  gives  to  every  soldier  a  complete  outfit 
on  joining  the  force,  and  he  is  periodically  sup- 
plied with  fresh  clothes  without  charge.  This 
generosity,  however,  must  not  be  interpreted 
even  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  as  relieving 
Tommy  Atkins  of  all  expenditure  for  clothes ; 
many  men  could  tell  quite  another  story.  The 
blue-jacket  stands  in  a  different  relationship  to 
his  masters,  "  The  Lord  Commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland."  After  he  is 
launched  afloat  he  gets  no  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  clothes,  unless  he  happens  to  be  pro- 
moted to  chief  petty  officer  or  warrant  officer, 
in  which  cases  he  receives  a  present  from  the 
authorities  to  assist  him  in  buying  his  expensive 
outfit.  When  comparisons  are  made  between 
the  rates  of  pay  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  this 
and  other  important  differences  are  often  for- 
gotten, and  the  Admiralty  are  given  the  credit 
of  providing  the  smart  uniform  in  which  blue- 
jackets are  seen. 

The  exact  amount  of  assistance  which  Jack 
receives  from  the  authorities  can  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  On  joining  one  of  the  training 
ships  at  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  or  elsewhere,  a 
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lad  has  placed  to  his  credit  a  sum  of  ;^5 
wherewith  to  secure  the  clothing  and  bedding 
that  is  supplied  to  him  at  Government  rates, 
and  to  assist  him,  when  his  period  of  service 
as  a  boy  is  finished,  in  completing  his  kit  for 
sea.  By  the  time  he  goes  to  sea  he  will  pos- 
sess a  great  variety  of  articles  worth  about 
^13  or  ^^14.  If  after  twelve  years'  service, 
which  is  the  minimum  for  seamen,  he  cares  to 
promise  to  serve  for  a  further  nine  years  in 
order  to  gain  a  pension,  he  is  given  another 
sum  to  help  him  in  renewing  his  kit,  and  if 
he  happens  to  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
promoted  to  chief  petty  officer,  which  is  the 
rank  above  that  of  first-class  petty  officer,  he 
has  another  ^5.  If  he  attains  the  ambition 
of  every  good  seaman  and  is  selected  as  a 
warrant  officer,  he  is  credited  with  a  further 
sum  of  ^25.  None  of  these  grants  on  pro- 
motion meets  the  expense  that  a  man  must 
incur  if  he  would  do  credit  to  the  King's 
service.  A  warrant  officer's  outfit,  be  he 
gunner,  boatswain,  or  carpenter,  costs  him 
anything  from  ^25  to  ^50  more  than  he  re- 
ceives   from    the    Government,    while    even    a 

fairly  careful  seaman  or  petty  officer  will  spend 
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out  of  his  own  pocket    from  £4.  to  ^6  a  year 
in  renewing  his  kit. 

No  man  of  his  class  has  to  have  as  many 
clothes  as  a  sailor  of  the  Royal  Navy.  He 
has  a  separate  dress  for  the  different  duties 
that  fall  to  him  from  time  to  time.  In  tempe- 
rate climates  there  are  five  combinations,  and 
in  hot  stations  there  are  four  others,  so  that  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  decking  out 
of  Jack  in  all  his  war  paint  to  suit  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  of  his  life  is  an  elaborate 
matter.  When  a  man  is  drafted  from  a  naval 
depot  to  a  ship  about  to  commission,  he  is 
*'  kitted "  completely  with  clothes  made  by  a 
contractor  strictly  in  accordance  with  Admiralty 
instructions,  for  which,  of  course,  he  pays. 
He  is  inspected  before  he  leaves  by  an  officer, 
who  sees  that  he  has  everything  that  he  is 
required  to  possess.  On  the  jetty,  when  he 
waits  to  go  on  board  his  new  ship,  he  may  be 
seen  sitting  on  his  portmanteau,  a  big  white 
duck  bag,  which  contains  his  bedding,  with 
his  clothes  at  the  top,  and  having  his  straw 
hat,  as  a  rule,  tied  on  to  the  mouth  of  the 
sack.     This  bag  contains  all   Jack's  belongings 

that  he  carries  round  the  world  with  him. 
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As  an  indication  of  the  complexity  of  a 
blue-jacket's  dress,  we  may  glance  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  inpecting  officer  at  Portsmouth 
naval  depot  as  he  looks  at  the  varied  assort- 
ment of  apparel  spread  out  before  him.  This 
collection  of  necessaries  for  the  life  of  a  sailor, 
which  may  be  varied  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  a  port  or  squadron,  comprises  over 
sixty  articles  carefully  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  owner.  It  includes  a  monkey  jacket 
or  overcoat,  a  jersey  and  comforter,  eight 
pairs  of  trousers  (two  each  of  cloth  and  serge, 
and  the  remainder  of  duck),  seven  jumpers, 
four  frocks,  two  check  shirts  with  short 
sleeves,  and  three  flannels ;  two  each  of 
cholera  belts,  drawers,  socks,  black  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, cloth  caps  with  covers,  hat  or  cap 
ribbons,  towels,  lanyards,  and  bed-covers,  to- 
gether with  three  jean  collars,  a  white  straw  hat 
and  case,  a  pair  of  half-boots,  type  for  marking 
his  goods  and  chattels,  his  bed  and  blanket, 
three  bags,  including  one  for  soap  and  the 
one  for  his  clothes,  a  set  of  combs,  and  four 
brushes,  one  for  scrubbing,  one  for  clothes, 
and  two  for  boots.  The  outfit  is  completed 
by    a    "  ditty "    box,    in    which    he    can    keep 
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private     letters,    his     money,    odds    and    ends, 
and  his  "housewife." 

This  last  named  is  a  reminder  that  Jack  is 
a  most  domestic  man,  who  knows  the  ways 
of  tailoring  and  mending  as  well  as  most 
sempstresses.  Every  blue-jacket  has  to  have 
a  "housewife,"  which  contains  one  ounce  of 
bees-wax,  thirty-eight  buttons  of  various  sizes, 
two  skeins  of  white  cotton  and  fifty  skeins  of 
thread,  and  some  blue  worsted,  a  couple  of 
dozen  needles,  half  an  ounce  of  pins,  over 
forty  yards  of  tape,  a  tailor's  thimble,  and  a 
bundle  of  two  dozen  "clothes -stops,"  which 
do  duty  for  clothes-pegs  when  he  hangs  his 
clothes  in  the  rigging  to  dry.  In  this  wise 
does  the  Admiralty,  having  already  had  the 
sailor  boy  taught  on  the  training-ship  how  to 
hold  and  use  the  needle,  fit  him  out  to  make 
his  own  clothes  if,  as  invariably  happens,  he 
requires  further  supplies  before  he  returns  to 
the  depot  after  a  three  years'  commission. 
But  though  every  man  has  the  wherewithal 
to  make  his  clothes,  some  prefer  to  employ 
a  shore  tailor  if  they  are  in  harbour,  or  pay 
messmates  to  do  it  for  them,  and  thus  it 
happens    that    in    every    ship's    company    there 
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are  several  men  commonly  known  on  the 
lower  deck  as  "Jews,"  who  earn  considerable 
sums  by  making  their  comrades'  clothes. 
Many  of  them  find  this  occupation  so  much  to 
their  liking  and  so  remunerative,  that  they  buy 
sewing-machines  so  as  to  increase  their  output. 
Although  the  sums  paid  to  the  seamen  tailors 
are  not  large  individually  they  mount  up  in 
time,  and  some  men  will  return  home  after 
three  years  on  a  foreign  station,  where  the 
facilities  for  spending  money  are  small,  with 
as  much  as  ;^I50,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  they  have  earned  by  the  industrious  use 
of  their  needles  and  sewing-machines. 

The  cloth,  serge  or  drill,  is  obtained  from 
the  paymaster's  staff  at  the  quarterly  issue  of 
"slops,"  the  men  paying  only  the  bare  cost  of 
the  material.  Cloth  costs  as  much  as  9s.  6d., 
and  serge  is.  5d.  a  yard,  the  latter  having  fallen 
in  price  to  the  extent  of  sixpence  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  When  the  cloth  or  serge  has 
been  obtained,  the  tailor  sets  to  work  with  a 
will,  and  soon  he  will  have  cut  out  the  material, 
and  with  his  legs  crossed  under  him  in  quite 
professional  style  will  work  on  hour  after  hour 
in    the    evening.      On    Thursday   afternoons    in 
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particular  he  has  leisure  "  to  make  or  mend 
clothes,"  and  bends  himself  to  his  task  quite 
happily,  pulling  meantime  at  his  pipe  well  filled 
with  ship  tobacco,  which,  by  the  way,  costs  is. 
a  pound  free  of  duty  as  Jack  gets  it.  In  this 
way  an  industrious  man  will  often  make  con- 
siderable sums.  Landsmen  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  sailors  on  our  warships  can  get  a 
pair  of  cloth  trousers  made  for  4s.,  the  cloth 
costing  about  12s.  or  14s.,  while  the  remnants 
left  over  provide  two  cloth  caps.  It  is  in  his 
cap,  by  the  way,  that  a  sailor  almost  invariably 
carries  his  pipe,  hiding  it  away  in  the  lining. 

This  article  does  not  profess  to  deal  with 
the  uniforms  of  officers — a  matter  which  lies 
between  them  and  their  tailors,  the  latter  being 
careful  to  see  that  the  Admiralty  regulations  are 
duly  observed. 

How    may    one    recognise    the    rank    of   an 

officer  or  man  of  the  British  Navy  ?     The  marks 

indicating    rank   and    branch    are    displayed    so 

plainly   that   those    who    run    may  read — this   is 

literally  true,   as   many   men   of  the  lower  deck 

know.     To   learn    the    rank    of  an    officer   it   is 

only   necessary  to  glance    at   the    distinguishing 

marks   of   gold    lace   on   the   cuffs   of  his   coat. 
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The  rank  is  revealed  by  the  number  of  these 
stripes,  and  the  character  of  the  shoulder  strap, 
while  those  who  are  of  the  military  line,  gene- 
rally known  as  executive  officers,  have  a  golden 
curl  added  to  the  upper  stripe.  All  who  have 
not  the  curl  belong  to  what  are  called  the  civil 
branches  of  the  navy,  and  they  are  further 
distinguished  by  a  streak  of  colour  between  the 
gold,  as  follows :  engineers,  purple ;  surgeons, 
scarlet ;  paymasters,  white ;  and  naval  instruc- 
tors, light  blue.  Of  course  the  more  imposing 
the  array  of  stripes  the  higher  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.  Executive  officers  may  be  recognised 
by  the  number  of  stripes  of  gold  lace  that  they 
have  on  their  cuffs  by  the  following  scale  :  sub- 
lieutenants one  stripe ;  lieutenants  two ;  lieu- 
tenants of  over  eight  years'  service,  two  stripes, 
with  a  narrow  one  in  the  middle ;  commanders, 
three ;  captains,  four ;  rear-admiral,  a  broad 
stripe  with  one  curled  stripe  of  ordinary  size, 
while  with  every  rise  in  rank  to  vice-admiral, 
admiral,  and  finally  to  an  admiral  of  the  fleet 
an  additional  stripe  is  added,  so  that  on  reaching 
the  equivalent  rank  to  field-marshal  in  the  army, 
an   officer  of  the   sea  service  has  on   his   cuffs 

one  broad  stripe  with  four  others  of  the  ordinary 
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size.  There  are  other  distinguishing  marks, 
but  those  which  have  been  mentioned  are  the 
ones  by  which  officers  are  usually  recognised. 

Warrant  officers  and  chief  warrant  officers 
also  share  in  this  arrangement  for  denoting  their 
rank,  with  three  gold  buttons  on  the  cuffi  Thus 
on  promotion  from  chief  petty  officer  a  man  has 
three  buttons  on  his  cuffs.  After  ten  years' 
service  he  gains  a  thin  curled  gold  stripe,  and  on 
becoming  a  "chief"  he  has  the  stripe  thickened. 

A  somewhat  similar  system  obtains  on  the 
lower  deck.  On  their  right  arms  the  men  wear 
the  badge  showing  the  branch  of  the  service 
to  which  they  belong,  such  as  seaman  gunner, 
seaman  gunner  and  torpedo-man,  stoker,  sigmal- 
man,  artificer,  sick-berth  staff,  &c.  On  their 
left  arms  they  bear  the  badge  of  their  rank, 
devices  that  are  easily  distinguishable,  and  some 
of  which  are  shown  among  the  illustrations. 
The  index  to  a  seaman's  service  character  are 
the  good  conduct  stripes  that  he  has  on  his 
left  arm.  How  many  civilians  would  care  to 
be  similarly  labelled  unless  they  could  boast  the 
maximum  of  three  stripes  ? 
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In  the  old  days  British  men-of-war  were  not 
pleasant  places  in  which  to  live.  Their  crews 
consisted  largely  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  picked  up  by  the  press-gangs,  with  some 
volunteers  and  a  selection  of  criminals  who, 
to  avoid  their  just  punishments,  were  allowed 
by  the  magistrates  to  take  service  afloat.  It 
naturally  followed  that  discipline  among  such 
rough  characters  had  to  be  maintained  by 
very  severe  methods,  and  probably  the  unruly 
character  of  the  men  was  responsible  for  the 
callous  brutality  of  a  proportion  of  the  officers. 
The  captain  of  a  ship  was  his  own  master, 
and  many  stories  are  told  of  the  inhuman 
disregard  of  life  which  distinguished  some 
officers.  Even  in  Nelson's  time  it  was  no  un- 
common sight  for  a  man  to  be  flogged  round 
the  fleet  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  receiving 
probably  several  hundred  stinging  strokes  from 
the  lusty  bo'sun's  mates  as  he  was  taken   from 
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ship  to  ship,  and  usually  reaching  his  own 
ship  again  insensible  and  more  dead  than 
alive.  Many  offences,  which  a  magistrate 
would  consider  comparatively  trivial,  could  be 
and  were  punished  by  death,  and  as  late  as 
forty  years  ago  justice  was  meted  out  unevenly, 
and  depended  largely  on  the  temper  of  the 
responsible  officer. 

Now  these  bad  old  times  have  gone,  and 
the  principle  by  which  discipline  is  maintained 
in  his  Majesty's  ships  is  no  longer  to  punish 
as  severely  as  possible,  but  to  offer  to  every 
man  such  inducements  to  do  right  that  he 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  good  behaviour.  Of  course  other  most 
important  factors  in  the  abolition  of  brutal 
methods  have  been  the  great  change  in  the 
character  of  the  men,  who,  since  the  abolition 
of  the  press-gang,  the  closing  of  the  navy  to 
the  criminal  classes,  and  the  institution  of  the 
long  -  service  system  with  the  provision  that 
none  but  men  of  good  character  shall  join 
have  deserved  (though  they  seldom  get  it) 
the  credit  for  being  among  the  best  behaved 
and  most  sober  of  the  classes  ashore  from 
whom  they  are  drawn. 
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There  is  singularly  little  real  crime  in  the 
navy,  and  most  of  the  punishment  given  on 
board  warships  is  for  breaches  of  naval  disci- 
pline, in  many  cases  offences  which  a  lands- 
man would  regard  as  of  little  importance,  but 
which  are  looked  at  in  a  quite  different  light 
afloat. 

Every  vessel   in   the    navy  has   an   elaborate 

system     for   the    detection    and   punishment   of 

wrong -doers.       Is     it,    for     instance,    generally 

known   that    Jack    has    a    police    force   of    his 

own,  that  warships  are  provided  with  cells,  and 

that  at   Lewes,  at   Bodmin,   and  at  Portsmouth 

there  are  naval   prisons,  fortunately  not  greatly 

used,    and    that   blue  -  jackets   themselves   serve 

ashore  as   policemen,   with   a   special  badge  on 

their  left  cuffs,  and  parade  the  streets  of  the  town 

where   their   comrades   are   enjoying   a   spell  of 

leave  ?     Any  one  who  has  visited  a  man-of-war 

must    have    noticed   a    number  of  men    dressed 

as  chief  petty  officers,   with    the   mystic   letters 

"  N.P.,"    between    the    naval    crown,    on   their 

sleeves.      These   are   the    ship's   corporals  who 

form    the   staff  of    the    master-at-arms,    who    is 

a  kind   of  chief  constable  and  a  person   of  no 

slight  authority  on   board   a   ship,   with  a  little 
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office   which    is   a    place    of    terror   to   all    evil- 
doers. 

It  is  almost  proverbial  that  the  lot  of  a  police- 
man is  not  a  happy  one,  and  though  the  naval 
police  are  usually  men  of  considerable  tact  and 
sometimes  of  wonderfully  equable  temper,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  not  the 
most  popular  class  in  the  service.  Their  duties 
are  very  various.  They  are  the  custodians  of 
the  defaulters'  book,  arrest  prisoners,  bring  them 
to  justice,  personified  by  the  captain  or  the 
senior  officer  according  to  the  character  of  the 
offence,  and  after  the  delinquents  have  been 
ordered  due  punishment,  for  their  "crimes,"  the 
naval  police  see  that  the  sentences  are  carried 
out.  They  have  many  other  responsible  duties. 
They  are  charged  with  preventing  the  smuggling 
of  spirits  on  board,  or  of  any  unwholesome  food 
or  fruit  from  the  shore  or  from  the  bumboats 
that  cluster  round  a  man-of-war  in  port  like 
moths  round  a  candle — only  it  is  not  the  bum- 
boatmen  who  get  their  fingers  burnt.  The  ship's 
police  also  have  to  see  that  the  store  places  are 
safely  locked  up,  that  the  lights  and  fires  are 
put  out  at  the  proper  times,  that  only  the  men 

properly  authorised  go  ashore  when   the  vessel 
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is  in  harbour,  and  that  all  those  who  are  granted 
"short  leave"  return  in  time. 

The  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  master-at- 
arms  and  his  staff  are  of  so  important  a  char- 
acter, that  naturally  great  care  is  exercised  in 
recruiting  the  force.  They  are  very  wisely  chosen 
from  the  lower  deck,  and  before  a  blue-jacket  or 
marine  can  be  entered  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree 
of  promotion  as  a  second-class  ship's  corporal  he 
must  be  able  to  show  the  highest  character,  and 
must  have  had  at  least  three  years'  service  at 
sea.  His  pay  starts  at  2s.  4d.  a  day,  and  after 
he  has  been  in  the  first  class  for  six  years  he  gets 
3s.  8d.,  and  he  stands  a  chance  of  becoming  a 
master-at-arms,  the  pay  of  which  grade  begins 
at  4s.  and  rises  sixpence  a  day  for  each  year's 
service,  until  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  he 
reaches  the  limit  of  6s.  a  day  or  ^109,  los. 
a  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  inducements  to 
men  of  good  character  to  join  the  force  that 
keeps  Jack  in  order  are  by  no  means  contemp- 
tible, the  rates  of  pay  being  of  course  in  addition 
to  the  usual  official  rations.  A  very  lucky  young 
petty  officer  with  two  years'  exemplary  conduct 
to  his  credit  will  be  given  the  rank  of  first-class 

ship's  corporal  at  once,  and  in  twelve  months  or 
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so  may  find  himself  vested  with  all  the  authority 
that  belongs  to  a  '"jaunty,"  as  a  master-at-arms 
is  called  by  the  men,  and  what  is  still  more  to 
his  liking,  drawing  4s.  a  day  pay. 

The  discipline  on  board  various  ships  differs 
greatly.  It  depends  largely  on  the  captain. 
A  tactful  officer  who  wishes  to  encourage  his 
men  to  do  right,  while  letting  them  know  that 
he  will  severely  punish  those  who  wilfully  dis- 
obey, will  often  go  through  a  whole  commission 
with  little  or  no  serious  punishments,  with  the 
result  that  every  one  will  be  in  a  good  humour, 
and  it  becomes  a  proud  boast  with  the  crew 
that  theirs  is  *'a  happy  ship,"  Some  officers 
in  the  old  days  often  grossly  abused  their  power, 
while  others  now  as  then  had  a  knack  of  keep- 
ing every  one  up  to  the  mark  without  resort 
to  extreme  measures. 

Tales  are  still  told  that  reveal  a  quaint 
humour  in  the  meting  out  of  punishment. 
There  is  a  story  of  one  officer  who,  when  a 
man  through  reprehensible  carelessness  upset  a 
paint  pot  or  in  any  other  way  dirtied  the 
beautifully  white  deck,  would  order  the  de- 
linquent to  scrub    the  spot   in   the  dinner   hour 

for  seven  days,  using,   not  water,   but  the  grog 
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which  he  so  dearly  prized.  The  feehngs  of 
the  seaman  as  he  carried  out  the  punishment 
amid  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  his  amused  com- 
panions can  be  only  dimly  imagined  by  a 
landsman,  who  knows  not  how  treasured  a 
thing  is  the  daily  "tot." 

Rear- Admiral  the  Hon.  V.  A.  Montagu  tells 
a  story  of  his  midshipman  days  that  illustrates 
the  little  lapses  which  a  stern  disciplinarian 
seizes  hold  of.  He  was  the  middy  of  the 
watch  on  a  very  bitter  day,  and  had  moreover 
to  keep  on  the  lee  side  of  the  deck.  Perished 
with  cold,  he  inadvertently  put  his  numbed 
hands  in  his  pockets.  Now  the  quarter-deck  of 
a  man-of-war  is  almost  sacred,  and  every 
ojfficer  and  man  salutes  it  as  he  approaches. 
The  captain  seeing  this  small  edition  of  an 
officer  with  his  frozen  hands  in  his  pockets 
might,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times, 
have  mastheaded  him,  but  instead  he  called 
out  in  loud  tones,  "  Pray,  sir,  who  allowed  you 
to  keep  your  hands  in  your  pockets  on  the 
quarter-deck?  Go  down  immediately  to  the 
tailor  and  tell  him  from  me  to  sew  up  your 
pockets    instantly."      Covered   with    shame    the 

lad  fled,  and  soon  returned  with  the  task  com- 
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pleted.  Then  the  officer,  Captain  Jones,  after- 
wards Admiral  Sir  Tobias  Jones,  spoke  a  few 
words  of  kindly  reproof,  and  forthwith  had  all 
the  stitches  taken  out  again.  It  was  the 
custom  of  one  officer  to  make  the  evil  -  doer 
appear  ridiculous  by  placing  him  in  some  un- 
comfortable part  of  the  ship,  most  often  the 
"chains,"  and  making  him  cry  out,  when  the 
ship's  bell  told  the  hours  and  half-hours,  his 
name  and  the  misdemeanour  for  which  he  was 
being  punished,  his  ship's  mates  usually  supply- 
ing a  chorus  of  laughter. 

In  these  days  the  punishment  that  fits  each 
crime  is  laid  down  in  the  instructions  issued  by 
the  Admiralty,  founded  on  the  Naval  Discipline 
Act  of  1866.  This  Act  contains  among  other 
matters  the  Articles  of  War,  which  are  read 
out  to  the  crew  of  every  ship  once  each  three 
months,  when  any  new  regulations  are  also 
announced.  This  measure  deals  with  persons 
subject  to  its  provisions  and  with  those  who  are 
not,  specifying  every  imaginable  offence  and  its 
punishments.  It  is  most  complete,  but  its 
framers  were  evidently  afraid  that  they  might 
have  left  a  loophole  through  which  a  wrong- 
doer might   escape  his  due    measure   of  punish- 
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ment,  so  they  concluded  with  the  following 
comprehensive  statement :  "  Any  person  subject 
to  this  Act,  or  not  subject  to  this  Act,  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  offence,  or  mis- 
demeanour not  before  provided  for  in  this  Act 
shall  suffer  death  or  such  other  punishment  as 
is  herein  mentioned." 

Apart  from  the  punishments  duly  authorised 
by  the  Admiralty  and  Parliament,  there  is  still 
room  for  a  number  of  small  corrections  for 
trifling  offences  in  the  way  of  unpleasant  duties, 
or  extra  work,  by  which  a  junior  executive 
officer  or  a  warrant  officer,  neither  of  whom 
has  any  power  of  sentence,  can  make  a  trouble- 
some man  desire  to  walk  a  straight  course. 
All  the  old  forms  of  chastisement,  such  as 
the  cat,  have  disappeared,  punishments  are  now 
humane,  and  the  severer  sentences,  anything  in 
fact  beyond  ninety  days  with  hard  labour,  can 
be  awarded  only  by  a  court-martial,  which  is 
ordered  by  the  admiral  in  command,  or  in 
some  cases  by  the  Admiralty.  The  powers  of 
a  captain  are,  however,  still  very  great,  and  he 
delegates  the  punishment  of  minor  offences  to 
the  commander,  who  is  the  chief  executive  officer, 

and  to  the  officers  of  divisions,  but  for  all  prac- 
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tical  purposes  it  may  be  said  that  only  the  two 
senior  officers  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
can  punish. 

In  the  official  scale  prepared  by  the  authorities 
the  captain  or  commander,  before  whom  the 
ship's  police  bring  delinquents  every  morning 
before  dinner,  finds  every  punishment  to  fit 
every  departure  from  the  road  of  naval  virtue. 
These  include  the  stopping  of  grog,  leave,  or 
pay,  the  shortening  of  the  meal  hours,  or  the 
devotion  to  odd  jobs  of  those  times  of  leisure 
that  a  man  usually  has  at  his  command.  The 
most  common  form  of  punishment  is  what  is 
known  as  *'  lOA,"  from  the  division  and  sub- 
division wherein  it  is  specified  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  those  who  are  ordered  three,  seven,  or  ten 
days  "lOA"  are  said  to  be  on  the  "black  list." 
If  the  regulations  affecting  this  punishment  were 
strictly  carried  out,  a  sailor  thus  sentenced  would 
have  a  very  bad  time.  Strictly  an  *'  lOA"  man 
rises  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  crew,  is 
doomed  to  stop  on  deck  during  meal  hours 
away  from  his  messmates,  taking  his  meals 
under  the  supervision  of  a  sentry,  his  grog  is 
stopped   and   he    is  not   allowed  to   smoke,  but 

devotes   to    work   the   time   that   his  messmates 
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dedicate  to  the  weed  and  yarning.  In  one  sense 
"black-list"  men  are  a  most  useful  portion  of 
a  ship's  company,  for  they  are  always  available 
for  odd  jobs,  and  usually  not  pleasant  ones. 
In  few  ships  are  these  men  treated  to  the  full 
severity  of  "  lOA,"  as  officers  find  that  with  most 
men  it  is  a  good  investment  to  let  them  know 
that  they  have  been  ordered  less  than  their 
full  punishment.  Discipline  must  be  maintained, 
but  a  tactful  captain  and  commander  will  sup- 
port it  without  breeding  any  bad  feeling  even 
among  those  of  the  ship's  company  who  occa- 
sionally are  not  on  their  best  behaviour.  An- 
other punishment  that  is  frequently  ordered  is 
known  as  "  lOB,"  and  consists  in  standing  on 
the  quarter-deck  during  the  time  set  apart  for 
smoking. 

If  the  captain  feels  that  his  limit  of  punish- 
ment would  not  accurately  meet  some  offence, 
as  has  already  been  explained,  he  applies  to 
the  Commander  -  in  -  chief  for  a  court  -  martial, 
which  may  sentence  a  man  to  a  period  of  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  two  years,  when  he 
will  soon  find  himself  incarcerated  in  Bodmin 
or  Lewes  gaol,  probably  with  dismissal  from 
the  service,  with  or  without  disgrace  according 
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to  the  decision  of  the  court,  or  it  may  degrade 
him,  or  dismiss  him  from  his  ship.  With  the 
approval  of  the  Admiralty,  corporal  punish- 
ment may  be  ordered.  A  court  -  martial  is 
quite  unlike  any  tribunal  afloat.  If  the  admiral 
is  satisfied  that  there  is  good  reason  for  a 
trial,  he  appoints  a  senior  officer  to  act  as  a 
president,  and  associated  with  him  are  other 
officers.  The  prisoner,  having  had  twenty-four 
hours'  notice  of  the  exact  charge  against  him, 
may  ask  a  friend  to  conduct  his  defence,  and 
this  "friend"  may  be  a  barrister  or  solicitor, 
in  which  case  he  enjoys  no  other  rights  than 
belong  to  an  ordinary  friend.  Usually  the 
proceedings  are  of  the  most  thorough  char- 
acter, witnesses  being  examined  and  cross- 
examined  as  in  any  other  court.  The  trial  is 
held  in  public,  and  the  court  is  cleared  while 
the  officers  consider  their  verdict.  If  when 
the  court  reassembles  it  is  announced  that  the 
accused  has  been  found  guilty,  his  service 
record  is  stated  and  sentence  passed  at  once, 
whereas  in  a  military  court  it  is  deferred  until 
the  general  commanding  has  reviewed  the  evi- 
dence. In  naval  cases  the  prisoner  has  the 
satisfaction    of  knowing   his    fate   at    once,    and 
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the  admiral,  by  whom  the  case  is  afterwards 
considered,  rarely  interferes,  and  still  less  fre- 
quently does  the  Advocate  of  the  Fleet,  the 
Right  Hon.  Alexander  Staveley  Hill,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  make  any  objection. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  man  may  be  guilty 
of  slio-ht  offences  which  it  would  be  incon- 
venient  for  a  lieutenant  to  have  to  report  to 
the  chief  executive  officer.  In  these  cases  the 
captain  generally  empowers  officers  of  the  watch 
to  punish  men  "up  to  two  hours  first  watch." 
This  means  standing  on  the  quarter-deck  for 
two  hours  or  less  as  the  circumstances  may 
require.  In  the  case  of  a  man  having  dirty 
arms,  when  arms  are  being  inspected  by  officers 
of  companies,  it  is  generally  the  rule  for  the 
officer  to  make  the  man  muster  with  his  arms 
in  the  dinner  hour.  If  the  man  has  been  pun- 
ished or  warned  before,  the  punishment  may 
be  increased  to,  say,  mustering  his  arms  every 
day  in  the  dinner  hour  for  a  week.  In  the 
case  of  a  man  coming  to  morning  divisions 
unproperly  dressed,  he  will  be  told  to  "muster 
his  bao- "  in  the  dinner  hour.  This  consists 
in  laying    out   his    kit    for    inspection    according 

to   the  Admiralty    design  for  mustering  of  kits. 
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This,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  a  tedious  and 
annoying  job,  especially  as  he  is  told  to  pack 
it  up  again  as  soon  as  the  officer  has  glanced 
at  it.  Again,  if  a  man  doesn't  "double"  when 
called,  or  is  in  other  ways  slack,  it  is  a  more 
or  less  common  practice  to  make  him  "  double  " 
over  the  masthead. 

Naturally,  these  punishments  being  illegal,  the 
men  can  object  and  apply  to  see  the  commander, 
but  they  don't  do  so,  because  they  know  the 
punishment  would  be  much  heavier.  Except 
in  serious  cases,  a  commander  knows  that  if 
a  lieutenant  reports  a  man  to  him,  the  chances 
are  the  man  has  been  given  several  warnings, 
and  therefore  the  commander  gives  him  the 
maximum  (or  nearly  so)  punishment  for  the 
offence,  however  trivial.  In  the  case  of  a 
man  leaving  his  bag  or  hammock  lying  about 
the  decks  during  rounds,  he  frequently  has  to 
carry  the  same  on  the  quarter-deck  for  an 
hour  or  so ;  this  is  generally  ordered  by  the 
officer  going  *•  the  rounds."  If  a  man  is  pun- 
ished by  the  captain  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  a 
badge,  be  disrated,  cells,  imprisonment,  or  reduc- 
tion to    the    second  class    for   conduct,   he    must 

be  punished  by   warrant.      That  is,    his  offence 
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is  recorded  together  with  other  offences  during 
the  annual  assessment  of  character,  the  evi- 
dence and  names  of  witnesses  and  prosecutor 
are  given,  and  the  whole  forwarded,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  punishment,  for  the 
admiral's  approvement.  On  receipt  of  the 
warrant  with  the  admiral's  name  approving, 
the  lower  deck  is  cleared  (it  generally  takes 
place  at  evening  quarters,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
man  going  to  prison,  just  before  he  leaves  the 
ship  and  is  in  prison  dress),  the  executive  officer 
orders,  "  Off  caps,"  and  the  article  of  war  ap- 
plicable to  the  offence  is  read ;  "  On  caps," 
and  the  warrant  is  then  read,  the  prisoner 
standing  forward  with  his  cap  off  In  the 
case  of  a  non-commissioned  or  petty  officer 
beino-  reduced  to  a  lower  class,  it  is  not  un- 
usual  to  cut  his  rating  off  his  arm  directly  after 
the  warrant  is  read.  This  is  theatrical  but  im- 
pressive, and  appeals  more  openly  to  the  minds 
of  the  spectators.  If  a  man  is  ordered  cells 
or  imprisonment,  he  is  immediately  marched 
away  under  the  escort  attending.  Before  a 
man  can  be  put  in  cells  or  sent  to  prison  he 
must  be    reported  medically  fit  to    undergo    the 

punishment,    and    the   warrant   must   be   signed 
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to  that  effect  by  the  doctor ;  this  also  appHes  to 
boys  before  they  are  caned  or  birched. 

As  a  result  of  these  sensible  methods  of  enforc- 
ing discipline  and  punishing  crime,  the  lives  of 
the  men  are  not  overshadowed  by  the  burly  form 
of  the  "jaunty"  and  his  "crushers,"  as  the  ship's 
corporals  are  called  by  their  unwilling  subjects. 
Neither  they  nor  the  punishment  cells  can  rob 
a  ship  of  its  happy  life.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  cells  are  there,  and  every  one  on  the  lower 
deck  also  knows  that  he  must  go  very  much 
astray  before  he  will  make  their  nearer  acquaint- 
ance. As  an  officer  explained  recently,  there  is 
singularly  little  crime,  as  it  would  be  classified 
ashore,  in  the  navy,  and  even  thieving  is  an 
unusual  occurrence.  A  man  who  is  convicted 
of  taking  other  men's  goods  soon  disappears 
from  his  Majesty's  service.  Of  practically  all 
seamen  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  they  are 
as  honest  as  the  sun,  and  sailors  supplement 
the-  Ten  Commandments  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
by  yet  others,  framed  to  suit  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  those  who,  unlike  Moses,  spend 
their  lives  afloat  more  after  the  manner  rendered 
historic  by  Noah.     For  instance,   it  is  a  sin  in 

the  eyes  for  a  seaman  of  a  mate  to  remove  from 
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the  firebars  another's  hook-pot  in  order  that  his 
own  may  be  heated  the  quicker.  In  fact,  if 
there  was  the  same  high  standard  of  morality 
ashore  that  obtains  in  the  ships  of  the  Royal 
Navy  we  should  not  have  need  of  anything  like 
as  many  policemen,  and  should  not  be  compelled 
to  take  so  many  precautions  against  those  of 
our  neighbours  who  hold  peculiar  views  on  the 
ownership  of  property. 

The  duties  of  the  master-at-arms  and  his  staff 
are  becoming  every  year  less  similar  to  those 
of  a  policeman  ashore,  and  have  more  and  more 
to  do  exclusively  with  the  enforcement  of  disci- 
pline. If  from  the  punishment  lists  of  the  navy 
breaches  of  naval  discipline  are  eliminated,  it  is 
found  that  offences  such  as  theft  and  assault  are 
very  infrequent,  and  that  of  the  more  violent 
crimes  there  are  practically  none.  Even  of  the 
disciplinary  punishments  which  are  administered, 
over  90  per  cent,  every  year  are  for  misde- 
meanours quite  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  a 
landsman,  though  of  importance  in  a  ship,  the 
smooth  working  of  which  is  dependent  on  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  its 
government  being  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
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The  British  blue-jacket  and  his  masters  are 
essentially  sportsmen,  honest,  open-hearted,  and, 
as  a  rule,  generous  to  the  point  of  thriftlessness. 
It  is  an  old  saying,  but  none  the  less  true,  that 
all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  and 
the  Admiralty,  wiser  far  than  many  of  their  arm- 
chair critics,  have  always  encouraged  sport  in  the 
senior  service  of  the  King.  The  admirals  of  the 
squadrons  and  their  captains  are  never  too  old 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  amusements  of  the 
officers  and  men  under  them,  and  the  result  is 
that  whether  it  be  merely  a  game  of  leap-frog 
on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  or  a  football  match  in 
which  the  whole  fleet  is  interested,  the  naval  man 
or  boy  throws  himself  into  the  diversion  of  the 
passing  hour  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  same 
dauntless  courage  and  persistency  in  face  of  ad- 
verse circumstances  that  he  shows  on  active 
service,  whether  the  road  to  Pekin,  the  sand- 
swept   Soudan,   or  the  hill   country  of  northern 
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Natal  is  the  scene  of  his  activities.  He  is  always 
in  earnest,  always  cheerful,  and  knows  how  to 
accept  defeat,  though  it  takes  a  good  deal  to 
convince  him  that  he  is  beaten.  Wellington 
may  or  may  not  have  said  that  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playgrounds  of  Eton, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  men  who  have 
gained  the  admiration  of  the  world  by  their 
conduct  at  Ladysmith,  at  Modder,  in  China,  and 
on  the  fever-infested  swamps  of  West  Africa 
obtained  the  nerve,  courage,  and  capacity  for 
endurance  in  the  playing  fields  of  the  naval 
training  ships  dotted  round  the  coast  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  cricket 
and  football  grounds  of  the  cadets'  ship  Britannia 
at  Dartmouth. 

The  newly-caught  recruit,  the  "green"  en- 
gineer student  at  Keyham  College,  and  the 
"naval  baby"  of  the  executive  branch  at  Dart- 
mouth, all  learn  very  early  in  their  careers  that 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  the  motto  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  For 
the  future  blue-jacket  there  are  cricket,  football, 
gymnastics,  rowing,  and  swimming,  and  he  learns 
at  an   early   stage    how   to  handle  his  gun   and 

single   stick   with    greater   facility    than    he    can 
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hold  his  pen,  though  in  these  days  the  handy- 
man is  no  dunce.  Every  summer  picked  crews 
have  opportunities  of  taking  part  in  regattas, 
and  the  best  rowers  champion  their  respective 
vessels  in  the  annual  race  for  the  challenge 
cup,  which  is  held  for  twelve  months  by  the 
crew  of  the  training  ship  that  can  get  to- 
gether the  most  expert  oarsmen.  At  Keyham 
College,  at  Devonport,  there  is  the  same 
encouragement  to  the  students  to  participate 
in  field  sports,  but  it  is  at  Dartmouth  that 
the  Admiralty  do  most  to  foster  the  sporting 
instinct. 

High  above  the  picturesque  river  Dart,  where 
the  Britaii7iia  and  Hindustani  and  their  con- 
sorts are  moored,  the  cadets  have  a  magnificent 
ground  for  recreation  that  once  formed  part  of 
the  estate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  here 
they  play  cricket,  football,  and  tennis.  Lower 
down  are  the  kennels,  recently  rebuilt  by  the 
authorities,  of  the  famous  Beagles.  Once  or 
twice  a  week,  in  the  winter  months,  these  pretty 
little  hounds  lead  the  cadets  over  the  country- 
side in  hot  pursuit  of  the  swift-footed  hare,  and 
glorious    runs   are    often    obtained.       Still    lower 

down    the   hillside,   and   near    the   water's    edge, 
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are  the  gymnasium,  the  asphalt  tennis  ground, 
the  fives  courts,  the  bathing  and  swimming  stages, 
and  many  rowing  boats,  besides  some  larger 
craft  for  sailing.  However  parsimonious  the 
Admiralty  may  be  in  some  respects,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  deny  the  cadets  anything  which  is 
likely  to  conduce  to  their  physical  well-being, 
and  make  them  sportsmen  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  word.  The  result  is  that  the  executive 
officers  of  the  fleet  have  the  instincts  of  gentle- 
men who  love  sport  for  its  own  sake,  even  if 
they  do  not  all  remain  sportsmen  in  practice. 
At  the  time  that  Admiral  Palliser  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  Station,  and  the  cry  was 
raised  that  we  needed  younger  men  to  direct 
our  squadrons,  he  was  taking  part  in  football 
matches,  despite  his  nearly  sixty  years.  Slightly 
older  again  was  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Fre- 
mantle — the  pluckiest  officer  in  the  navy,  as  his 
Humane  Society  medals  show — when  he  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  learn  to  cycle,  and  he 
did  not  rest  until  he  had  mastered  this  essen- 
tially modern  means  of  locomotion.  Admiral  Sir 
Michael  Culme  Seymour,  Vice-Admiral  Field, 
and   many    other    flag   officers,    who   will    never 

celebrate    again     their     sixtieth     birthdays,     are 
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almost  as, at  home  on  the  cycle  as  they  are  on 
the  quarter-deck. 

After  the  officers  and  men  leave  the  naval 
nurseries,  they  find  that  the  opportunities  for 
healthy  recreation  do  not  decrease.  At  the 
"schools,"  where  they  learn  how  to  lay  a  gun 
and  discharge  a  torpedo,  there  are  splendid 
facilities  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  game 
of  football  or  cricket.  At  Whale  Island,  the 
greatest  gunnery  establishment  in  the  world, 
there  is  the  largest  cricket  ground  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  always  kept 
in  perfect  condition.  But  possibly  the  most  re- 
markable infatuation  of  the  modern  blue-jacket 
and  his  officer  is  for  the  cycle.  Although  at 
first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  his  flapping 
trousers  and  swinging  gait  would  unfit  him  for 
cycling,  the  handy  -  man  has  surmounted  all 
difficulties,  and  has  included  the  wheel  among 
his  favourite  athletic  recreations.  At  the  torpedo 
school-ship  Vernon  at  Whale  Island,  at  the 
gunnery  ship  Cambridge,  at  the  Naval  Depot 
at  Chatham,  and  at  other  naval  centres  there  are 
large  cycling  clubs,  and  no  warship  of  any  size 
ever  goes  to  sea  without  a  selection  of  cycles. 
Some  battleships  carry  dozens,   and   keep  them 
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handy  for  a  spin  ashore  when  opportunities 
offer. 

As  Jack  and  his  officers  are  trained  to  use 
their  bodies  in  a  sportsman-Hke  way  at  home, 
they  insist  on  proper  faciUties  wherever  they 
may  be,  and,  if  these  do  not  already  exist, 
promptly  set  to  work  and  create  them,  how- 
ever great  the  obstacles  may  be.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  officers  frequently  rig  up 
a  screen  on  the  upper  deck,  as  do  passengers 
on  ocean  liners,  and  with  a  dummy  lOO  lb. 
shell  or  something  of  about  the  same  size  for 
wicket,  and  a  more  or  less  degenerate  ball, 
enjoy  primitive  games  of  cricket,  not  rarely 
sending  the  ball  into  the  sea.  Horizontal  bars 
are  also  sometimes  brought  on  to  the  deck. 

But  these  are  poor  substitutes  for  the  vigorous 
exercise  that  the  complements  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  are  accustomed  to  from  their  earliest 
years,  and  they  welcome  the  sight  of  land. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  naval  men  when, 
in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  they  took 
possession  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  was  to  set  to  work 
in  hot  haste  and  level  and  lay  out  a  recrea- 
tion ground.     On  an   earlier  occasion  when  the 

authorities  made  an  arrangement  for  the  vessels 
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of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  to  carry  out 
their  torpedo  drills  in  the  Bay  of  Platea,  off 
the  coast  of  Greece,  Jack  was  not  long  in 
casting  his  eyes  round  for  some  place  ashore 
which  he  could  transform  into  a  sports  ground. 
The  Grecian  authorities  raised  no  difficulties, 
and  consequently  the  men  of  the  fleet  quickly 
rendered  the  surface  level  of  a  spot  that  took 
their  fancy,  and  with  cinders  from  the  ships 
had  very  soon  laid  down  an  excellent  track 
for  running  and  cycling.  Hence  it  happens 
that  to-day  on  this  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
Grecian  coast  officers  and  men  of  the  Kind's 
navy  disport  themselves  as  though  they  were 
on  the  United  Service  Recreation  Ground  at 
Portsmouth,  or  on  the  grassy  enclosure  at 
Mount  Wise  at  Devonport.  All  the  world 
round  Jack  and  his  master  have  provided 
themselves  with  places  where  they  can  recreate, 
and  thus  keep  minds  and  bodies  in  "fit"  con- 
dition for  any  strain  these  may  have  to  bear. 

At  far-distant  Esquimalt,  at  Malta,  at  Gib- 
raltar, at  Sydney,  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia, 
at  Hong  Kong  in  the  Far  East,  and  at  Bombay, 
as  at  Berehaven  on  the  Irish  coast,  where  the 
Channel    Squadron    spends    much    of    its     time, 
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there  are  excellent  grounds  where  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  navy  can  indulge  in  the  field 
sports  they  love  so  well,  and  hold  meetings 
to  test  their  capacities  in  their  favourite  recrea- 
tions. Practically  every  squadron,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  it  may  be,  holds  at  least 
one  regatta  every  year,  which  excites  the 
liveliest  rivalry. 

At  some  of  these  sporting  gatherings,  in 
fact  at  most  of  them,  the  men's  humour  finds 
expression.  They  enjoy  with  keen  delight 
such  events  as  sack,  three  -  legged,  egg  and 
spoon,  and  obstacle  races.  Somehow  a  sailor 
needs  to  feel  he  is  in  a  tight  corner,  or  that 
all  is  not  plain  sailing,  before  he  will  show  to 
his  best,  and  a  three-legged  or  kindred  con- 
test, for  which  he  will  practise  assiduously  be- 
forehand, puts  him  on  his  mettle  as  an  athlete, 
and  sometimes,  also,  as  a  funny  fellow.  Be- 
cause of  his  antics,  he  will  be  none  the  less 
serious  in  his  determination  to  win  the  prize, 
leaving  to  those  of  his  messmates  who  con- 
sider humour  their  strong  line,  the  task  of 
keeping  spectators  amused  between  the  different 
items   on   the    programme.       Some    men    make 

inimitable    clowns,    and    spare    no    trouble     in 
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copying  the  appearance  of  those  professionals 
who  make  fooling  in  the  ring  the  business  of 
their  lives. 

Tilting  at  the  bucket  is  a  very  favourite 
diversion  at  naval  sports,  and  usually  provokes 
great  merriment.  One  man  gets  into  a  barrow, 
which  is  wheeled  towards  the  elevated  bucket 
at  a  smart  pace,  and  as  the  couple  pass  beneath 
it,  the  passenger  in  the  barrow  endeavours  to 
thrust  the  pole  he  carries  through  the  hole 
in  the  board  that  hangs  down  from  the  bucket. 
If  he  makes  a  good  shot  he  and  his  companion, 
particularly  the  latter,  receive  a  drenching — and 
a  prize.  Jack  dearly  loves  a  joke.  Those  who 
were  at  a  garden  party  at  Whale  Island,  not 
long  ago,  will  readily  remember  the  laughter 
which  a  living  Aunt  Sally  provoked.  An 
ingenious  blue-jacket,  who  had  no  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  fair  sex  to  throw  straight,  volun- 
teered to  sit  in  a  tub  with  his  face  blackened 
while  the  ladies,  at  quite  short  range,  threw 
sticks  at  him.  Needless  to  say  this  sailor's 
temerity  did  not  result  in  his  being  hit  many 
times. 

In   everything  that  he  does   the  British  blue- 
jacket reveals   the  happy  spirit  of  a  schoolboy, 
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and  never  does  he  give  his  Hghter  feelings  more 
rein  than  when  after  a  long  time  at  sea,  or  re- 
turning from  a  commission  on  a  foreign  station, 
he  at  length  obtains  leave  and  organises  one  of 
his  favourite  driving  excursions.  Wherever  he 
is  ashore  he  lays  himself  out  for  enjoyment. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  party  of  sailors  who  were 
warned  by  their  captain  not  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  milestone.  It  happened  that  half  a  mile 
or  so  farther  on  there  was  a  public-house  to 
which  they  were  specially  partial.  In  spite  of 
orders  they  were  at  this  place  of  entertainment 
when  the  captain  passed.  When  he  asked 
them  why  they  had  disobeyed  his  orders, 
the  men  protested  that  they  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  milestone.  The  officer  visited  the 
spot,  bent  on  an  investigation,  to  find  that 
the  letter  of  his  instructions  had  been  obeyed. 
They  had  pulled  up  the  stone  and  set  it 
down  again  on  the  farther  side  of  the  public- 
house. 

The  navy  has  produced  some  good  cyclists. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  champion  of  the  service 
is  Mr,  Arthur  Botting,  an  engine-room  artificer 
and  a   member  of  the  Chatham   Naval   Cycling 

Club,  who  rides  a  machine  that  he  built  himself, 
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and  of  which  he  is  not  a  little,  and  quite  justifi- 
ably, proud.  During  last  season  he  entered  in 
seventeen  open  and  service  events,  and  won 
eight  first  prizes,  three  second,  and  one  third. 
Another  good  wheelman  is  Mr.  P.  Cribb,  also 
a  worker  among  the  machinery  ;  he  is  captain 
of  H.M.S.  Vernon  Cycling  Club,  probably  the 
largest  naval  association  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Alexander  Duguid  has  also  done  well  in 
many  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  long- 
since  beating  the  cyclist  at  Barbados  who  was 
regarded  as  invincible.  He  has  won  many 
prizes  also  at  Portsmouth  sports,  including  the 
three,  two,  and  one  mile  races.  At  one  time, 
in  fact,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  navy.  A 
crack  cyclist  among  the  officers  of  the  fleet  is 
Lieutenant  Thomas  O.  H.  Lees,  R.M.L.L,  but 
when  the  majority  of  officers  are  more  or  less 
enthusiastic  wheelmen,  especially  those  who  are 
studying  at  the  Naval  Colleges  at  Portsmouth 
and  Greenwich,  and  serving  at  other  shore 
establishments,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide 
who  rides  the  swiftest. 

At  some  ports  officers  have  many  other  re- 
creations besides  those  already  referred  to.  At 
Portsmouth  and  Devonport  they  play  polo,  and 
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occasionally  compete  with  friends  of  the  land 
service  in  point-to-point  races.  The  sporting 
instincts  of  some  lead  them  to  favour  shooting, 
while  yet  others  are  as  enthusiastic  plyers  of 
the  rod,  and,  travelling  as  they  do  all  over  the 
world,  have  splendid  opportunities  of  fishing  and 
shooting  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
Sometimes  the  circumstances  are  not  favour- 
able, as  the  following  "yarn"  indicates.  An 
officer  who  was  not  only  a  sportsman  but  a  man 
of  resource  went  shooting  by  himself,  and  after 
walking  some  five  miles  managed  to  bag  two 
bucks  which  weighed  about  i8o  lbs.  apiece. 
The  question  arose,  how  was  he  to  carry  this 
heavy  weight  for  five  miles  over  broken  country  ? 
Nothing  daunted,  he  opened  up  the  carcases 
and  cleaned  the  beasts  roughly.  He  then  shoul- 
dered one  and  walked  with  it  one  mile ;  putting 
that  one  down,  he  retraced  his  steps,  picked 
up  No.  2  and  walked  with  that  two  miles,  and 
having  deposited  that  one  returned  for  No.  i. 
This  process  went  on  until  he  reached  the  boat 
with  the  first  buck,  leaving  the  second  only  a 
mile  behind.  Being  somewhat  tired,  he  tipped 
one  of  the  boat's  crew  to  go  back   for   No.    2. 

This  little  journey  took  him  about  three  or  four 
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hours,  but  he  got  both  his  bucks.     This,  it  may 
be  added,  is  a  true  yarn  and  not  an  arithmetical 
problem. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  sailors  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  "  ring,"  and  the  navy  has 
produced  some  famous  boxers.  But  the  subject 
of  sport  in  the  sea  service  is  unlimited.  There 
are  few  outdoor  amusements  of  any  kind  in 
which  the  officers  and  men  do  not  participate, 
and  as  a  rule  do  so  with  not  a  little  distinction, 
and  with  undoubted  benefit  to  themselves  and 
the  country  they  serve.  Without  attempting  to 
draw  invidious  comparisons,  the  sober  fact  may 
be  stated  that  while  in  the  army  the  death-rate 
is  I2.0  per  thousand,  and  among  civilians  as 
high  as  17.6,  in  the  navy  it  is  only  4.9.  Hence, 
those  who  wish  to  live  long  cannot  do  better 
than  serve  under  the  white  ensign  and  join  in 
the  healthy  sports  that  develop  and  strengthen 
the  body,  while  the  mind  is  expanded  by  visits 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  as  ordinary  tourists 
but  as  bearers  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 
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Every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  Equator  is 
an  imaginary  line  round  the  earth  equally 
distant  from  the  poles  and  dividing  the  globe 
into  two  hemispheres.  It  is  not  until  he  crosses 
the  line  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  or  in 
a  merchant  vessel  that  he  learns  of  the  toll 
which  Father  Neptune  demands  of  all  sailors 
when  they  pass  this  mystic  circle.  The  line 
has  its  terrors,  but  they  are  not  what  they 
were  in  the  memory  of  many  naval  seamen, 
when  the  occasion  was  sometimes  seized  as  an 
opportunity  for  horse-play  that  verged  on  actual 
cruelty,  and  led  to  illness  of  a  more  or  less 
serious  character.  The  old  blue-jackets  who 
won  our  victories  in  the  past  were  so  inured 
to  hardship  that  they  probably  saw  nothing 
extreme  in  their  celebrations.  The  experience 
was  regarded  as  the  hall-mark  of  a  full-fledged 
sailorman,  and  gave  to  a  novice  an  import- 
ance that  he  had  not  enjoyed  before. 
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The  function  was  participated  in  by  officers 
and  men :  none  was  allowed  to  escape  if 
muscle  or  guile  could  secure  his  attendance. 
Occasionally  the  crew  would  make  the  cere- 
monies an  excuse  for  paying  off  old  scores 
against  an  unpopular  officer  or  petty  officer. 
At  Christmas  it  was  always  an  unwritten  law 
that  the  petty  officers  and  ship's  police  were 
excused  all  the  rough  treatment  that  used 
often  to  mark  the  season  of  goodwill,  but 
Father  Neptune  has  never  exempted  any  one 
from  paying  toll  on  crossing  the  line,  whatever 
his  birth  or  rank.  Tales  are  told  of  officers 
in  the  old  days  who  hid  themselves  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  ship  where  they 
were  free  from  attack  on  all  sides  save  perhaps 
one,  and  who  defended  themselves  against  their 
would-be  persecutors  with  their  swords.  They 
knew  from  hearsay  of  the  rough  treatment  that 
they  might  expect  from  the  hands  of  Neptune 
and  his  "bears,"  for  Jack  always  insists  that 
the  old  Man  of  the  Sea  is  attended  by  several 
of  these  animals.  Once  any  one  has  crossed 
the  line  with  or  without  paying  toll,  the  Equator 
has  no  further  terrors  for  him. 

There    is    a    story    which    states    that   when 
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Admiral  Sir  Nowell  Salmon  was  crossing  the 
line  in  the  Boadicea  some  years  ago,  ten  festive 
blue-jackets  enjoyed  a  capital  two  hours'  sport 
playing  a  hose  on  the  august  officer  from  one 
of  the  masts.  The  admiral  took  it  all  in  good 
part,  and  did  not  even  inquire  the  names  of 
his  tormentors. 

Of  late  years  this  old  naval  custom  has 
become  less  general,  and  when  observed  is  ac- 
companied by  none  of  the  brutalities  that  some- 
times marred  the  fun  in  times  gone  by.  But 
when  the  two  young  princes,  the  late  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York,  crossed  the  line  twenty  years  ago,  Lord 
Charles  Scott,  the  present  naval  Commander- 
in-chief  at  Devonport,  saw  no  reason  why 
these  royal  officers  should  not  pay  toll  to 
Neptune  like  ordimiry  seamen,  and  very  good 
fun  resulted.  Now  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
and  York  has  once  more  been  visiting  the 
Australian  Colonies,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  Federal  Assembly,  and  has 
again  had  an  interview  with  Neptune  and  his 
court,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  cere- 
monies that  were  enacted  when  the  royal  visitor, 

as  a  middy,  passed  over  the  Equator  for  the  first 
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time.  From  one  of  the  members  of  the  crew 
of  H.M.S.  Bacchante  an  account  has  been 
obtained  of  the  ceremonies  that  were  observed 
when  the  sailor  prince  was  made  a  freeman 
of  the  sea. 

The  functions  began  after  dark  on  the  even- 
ing previous  to  the  day  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Bacchante  and  her  attendant  ships 
would  reach  the  dividing  line.  The  first  in- 
timation to  the  uninitiated  came  about  nine 
o'clock,  from  the  following  dialogue,  carried  on 
in  stentorian  tones,  between  an  oakum-bearded 
old  salt  (rigged  up  as  Father  Neptune,  and 
surrounded  by  half-a-dozen  smaller  gods  of  the 
sea,  who  stood  on  the  forecastle,  after  climbing 
in  over  the  bows  from  the  hawser  pipes 
below)  and  Lord  Charles  Scott,  the  captain, 
who  stood  on  the  poop  with  his  senior  officers. 

"Ship  ahoy!"  shouted  Neptune  from  the 
bows. 

"Ay,  ay!"  replied  the  captain  from  the 
poop. 

"What  ship  is  this.'*"  inquired  the  god  of 
the  seas. 

"  Her     Britannic     Majesty's    ship    Bacchante, 

cruising  with   the   detached   squadron    of   Rear- 
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After  their  dinner  at  noon  the  men  are  alloiued  a  period  of 
about  forty  minutes  in  which  to  drink  their  daily  "  tot  " 
of  grog,  smoke,  and  yarn  or  read. 
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Admiral  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam ! "  replied 
Lord  Charles. 

"Are  there  any  of  my  'chicken'  on  board?" 
asked  Neptune. 

"  A  few ! "  answered  the  skipper. 

"Then  I  will  pay  a  visit  and  receive  toll 
to-morrow  forenoon ! "  shouted  Neptune,  as  he 
and  his  oakum-haired  crew  vanished  over  the 
bows  and  down  the  cutwater  once  more. 

This  conversation,  of  course,  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  among  the  younger  officers 
and  men,  who  swarmed  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle  to  listen  to  the  dialogue.  This 
was  the  long-anticipated  opportunity  for  the 
old  salts  who  had  previously  climbed  to  the 
fore,  main,  and  mizzen  tops,  and  had  hauled 
up  buckets  of  water  for  this  psychological 
moment.  As  Neptune  and  his  companions 
vanished,  buckets  of  water  were  thrown  over 
the  top  rails  and  came  down  in  a  shower 
which  completely  drenched  those  unsuspect- 
ing young  sailors  beneath,  who  thus  had 
their  first  experience  of  Neptune's  christening 
ceremonies. 

The  following    morning  a  huge  canvas  bath 

was   rigged   up  in  the   gangway   on    the   upper 
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deck,  with  all  its  sides  at  such  a  slope  that 
it  was  most  difficult  to  scramble  from  its 
centre  to  the  outer  edges ;  especially  when 
it  was  partly  filled  with  water.  At  the  other 
end  of  this  bath  a  platform  was  built,  which 
overlooked  it  in  a  manner  that  made  it  easy 
for  a  man  to  be  tilted  backward  out  of  a 
chair  into  the  water.  These  arrangements 
were  made  before  breakfast,  and  hoses  from 
all  the  fire  mains,  with  branch  pipes  at  their 
ends,  were  laid  along  the  upper  deck  ready 
for  use. 

After  the  men  had  been  mustered  at  "divi- 
sions," as  usual,  the  fun  of  the  day  began. 
Neptune,  armed  with  his  trident,  and  accom- 
panied by  Amphitrite  and  the  remainder  of 
his  court  and  sprites,  all  dressed  out  in  the 
most  approved  water-nymph  style,  and  followed 
by  about  a  dozen  great  "bears"  with  whom  to 
work  his  will  on  his  "chicken,"  again  appeared 
on  the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  and  formed  a 
procession  which  marched  aft  to  call  on  the 
captain,  and  be  regaled  with  a  glass  of  grog 
before  opening  the  morning's  ceremony. 

All    the   hatchways    leading    from    the   upper 

to  the  other  decks  (except  one  on  the  quarter- 
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deck)  were  then  temporarily  closed,  so  that 
those  inclined  to  dodge  their  baptism  of  the 
ocean  might  be  more  readily  caught  and 
brought  before  the  great  sea  god.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  call  on  the  captain,  Neptune 
mounted  the  platform  and  took  his  place  on 
the  judgment  seat,  with  his  court  around  him, 
while  the  "bears"  disposed  themselves  else- 
where, some  going  into  the  large  bath,  while 
others,  so  as  to  be  handy  to  do  duty  as 
barbers  and  policemen,  took  up  their  positions 
near  a  chair  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form with  its  back  to  the  bath. 

The  chicken  were,  one  at  a  time,  marched 
up  to  his  Majesty,  who  sentenced  them  on 
their  merits  —  or  demerits  —  to  number  one, 
two,  or  three  razor,  consisting  of  a  species  of 
hoop  -  iron  with  varying  degrees  of  rough, 
jagged  edges,  number  one  being  the  worst. 
The  sentence  largely  depended  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  policemen  and  the  trouble  the 
chicken  had  given  before  he  could  be  caught, 
and  was  added  to  generally  by  any  latent 
prejudices  the  police  or  the  judge  had  against 
the  victim. 

Once    sentenced,    the    chicken    was    instantly 
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placed  in  the  chair  with  its  back  to  the  bath, 
and  one  of  the  bears  dipped  a  large  whitewash 
brush  into  a  bucket  of  lather  composed  of  soap 
and  lime,  with  just  enough  vegetable  tar  to 
give  the  necessary  adhesive  quality  to  it,  and 
began  to  lather  the  face  of  the  culprit,  whose 
arms  were  held  behind  his  back  while  the 
barber  operated  on  him.  During  the  lathering 
process  the  chicken  was  asked  innumerable 
questions  about  his  age,  place  of  birth,  the 
last  ship  he  served  in,  and  various  other 
subjects.  If  he  remained  silent  he  was  con- 
sidered obstinate,  and  his  sentence  increased, 
while  every  time  he  opened  his  mouth  to  reply 
the  lathering  brush  choked  it  up  with  the 
shaving  preparation. 

Following  the  brush  came  the  razor,  and 
while  his  face  was  still  smarting  from  its  un- 
pleasant attentions,  the  victim  found  his  heels 
in  the  air  in  the  act  of  being  canted  back- 
wards into  the  bath,  where  he  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  "bears,"  who  dipped  and 
ducked  him  regardless  of  breathing  time  as 
they  passed  him  from  one  to  the  other  end 
of  the  double  line  which  they  had  formed  along 

the    bath.     But    even    when    he    had    run    the 
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gauntlet  in  this  way,  his  trouble  was  not  at 
an  end.  After,  with  great  difficulty,  strug- 
gling up  the  slippery  and  slanting  sides  to  the 
edge  of  the  canvas,  his  fingers  were  rapped 
until  he  was  compelled  to  let  go  his  hold,  or 
he  was  beaten  back  with  old  stockings  filled 
with  oatmeal,  or  sawdust,  and  a  dozen  other 
kinds  of  weapons  held  by  men  who  surrounded 
every  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  bath,  and  who 
had  themselves  just  passed  through  the  ordeal 
or  had  previously  crossed  the  line.  On  slid- 
ing back  into  the  centre,  the  victim  again 
became  the  sport  of  the  ''bears,"  and  was 
only  allowed  to  scramble  out  and  regain  his 
liberty  when  he  was  almost  exhausted  by 
their  maulinof. 

The  earlier  arrivals  got  off  the  lightest,  and 
the  sentences  became  more  severe  as  the  chicken 
were  dug  out  of  all  sorts  of  holes  and  corners 
of  the  ship,  from  the  sand  or  lime  tank,  up- 
wards, or  were  found  buried  away  among  the 
holy-stones  or  rope  gear  in  the  hold.  All  such 
novices  were  brought  before  Neptune  with  a 
history  of  the  trouble  they  had  given. 

This  chicken  hunt  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 

parts   of  the  ceremony,   and  the  young  officers 
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and  seamen  try  the  most  ingenious  dodges  to 
evade  paying  the  penalty.  Some  declare  they 
have  crossed  the  Equator  before,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  them,  their  parchment  certificates, 
kept  at  the  ship's  office,  show  they  have  never 
served  in  a  ship  which  had  occasion  to  pass 
from  north  to  south  ;  and  any  stories  about 
having  been  across  in  merchant  ships  or  yachts 
are  usually  disregarded,  even  if  they  are  not 
disproved  by  a  perusal  of  the  above  -  named 
document. 

But  while  all  this  is  going  on  in  the  bath 
and  on  the  platform,  there  is  not  a  dry  spot 
to  be  found  on  the  upper  deck  from  the  main- 
top downwards,  for  the  fire  pump  is  started 
down  below  in  the  engine-room  the  moment 
Neptune  comes  on  board,  and  water  at  a  good 
pressure  is  forced  through  a  dozen  branch  pipes 
at  the  end  of  hoses  on  the  upper  deck,  which 
are  held  by  a  dozen  burly  old  sea-dogs  who 
play  their  streams  freely  upon  every  one  within 
reach.  Even  the  rigging  is  no  shelter  from 
this,  for  the  jet  follows  the  would-be  runaway 
half-way  up  the  mainmast,  and  he  is  then  either 
met  by  another  jet  from  a  hose  that  has  been 

hauled  up  into  the  main-top,  or  is  douched  with 
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buckets    of    water    showered    on    him    by   men 
who  station  themselves  aloft  for  that  purpose. 

Fortunately  the  weather  on  the  line  is  always 
so  hot  as  to  make  a  suit  which  is  wet  through 
a  grateful  rather  than  an  ungrateful  covering 
to  the  body.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether 
pleasant  to  find  oneself  the  target  of  a  concen- 
tration of  half-a-dozen  branch  pipes,  especially 
when  these  hard-hitting  jets  of  water  strike  one 
in  the  face.  A  good  deal  of  swab-throwing  is 
also  indulged  in  during  the  forenoon,  and  in 
the  chicken  hunt  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  ship  is  searched,  and  a  bucket  of  water 
thrown  in  any  suspicious  -  looking  hole  often 
discloses  the  fact  that  a  novice  has  his  nest 
there.  At  noon  the  pumps  are  stopped  and  the 
ceremony  ends,  and  any  one  who  has  managed 
to  conceal  himself  until  that  time  may  con- 
gratulate himself  on  having  cheated  Neptune 
of  his  toll,  and  can  emerge  from  the  hiding- 
place  that  has  served  him  so  well.  If  he  has 
escaped  the  toll,  however,  he  has  also  lost  a 
forenoon  of  fun,  which  is  extremely  interesting 
— especially  to  the  old  hands — and  which  in 
modern    times    is    so    conducted    that    no    debts 

or  old  scores  are  paid  off,  although  a  novice  is 
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given  a  shave  and  a  bath  which  he  remembers 
for  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  ceremonies  on  the 
Bacchante  the  two  young  princes  joined  in  the 
morning's  froHcs  with  the  utmost  good-humour, 
and  it  is  certain  that  Neptune  and  his  followers 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  unique  sensation  of  ini- 
tiating the  two  middies  of  royal  blood,  whose 
spirited  determination  to  undergo  the  same  pains 
and  penalties  as  their  companions  of  less  noble 
birth  raised  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  crew 
immensely.  The  Rev.  John  Dal  ton,  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  princes,  and  now  a  C.M.G.  and 
Prebendary  of  Windsor,  was  also  baptized  in 
a  faith  he  wot  not  of  before,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  his  pupils  who  preceded  him  (having 
thus  become  entitled  to  take  part  in  his  initia- 
tion) thoroughly  relished  seeing  the  reverend 
gentleman  taking  his  bath  good-naturedly,  even 
if  they  did  not  have  a  hand  in  the  business — 
about  which  also  rumour  has  its  own  story. 
This  day's  fun  laid  the  foundation  of  the  popu- 
larity which  the  sailor  prince,  now  a  rear- 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  has  always  enjoyed 
in  the  navy.       In  later  years,   by  his   geniality 

and    simple    seaman-like    manners.    His    Royal 
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Highness  has  cemented  this  feeling  of  hearty- 
appreciation  by  his  bearing  when  at  sea  in  the 
Thrush,  the  Melampus,  and  in  the  Crescent,  and 
several  other  ships  of  war.  Now  he  is  the  only 
royal  prince  on  the  active  list  of  the  navy,  and 
officers  and  men  are  proud  of  the  distinction  he 
has  conferred  on  the  sea  service. 

The  old  crossing-the-line  ceremonies  are  still 
honoured,  though  not  so  generally  as  in  the 
old  days.  When  the  great  cruiser  Terrible 
passed  over  the  Equator  on  her  way  to  Durban 
to  land  a  naval  brigade,  the  respect  due  to 
the  old  Man  of  the  Sea  was  not  forgotten  even 
among  the  stern  preparations  for  war.  Captain 
Percy  Scott,  her  popular  commanding  officer, 
keen  as  he  is  on  good  gunnery  and  smart 
drills,  belongs  to  the  old  school  so  far  as  the 
observance  of  quaint  customs  are  concerned. 
A  few  days  before  the  ship  was  expected  to 
cross  the  line  the  arrangements  began,  and 
soon  Neptune  and  his  suite  had  been  provided 
with  the  regulation  garments,  the  sea  king's 
attire  being  completed  by  a  crown  studded  with 
imitation  jewels.  His  wife,  Amphitrite,  was 
impersonated  by  one  of  the  younger  lieutenants, 
who  wore  a  dress   of  white   natural   Japan  silk. 
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These  two  personages  were  accompanied  by 
their  son,  a  middy,  and  their  daughter,  a  ship's 
steward's  boy. 

On  the  night  previous  to  crossing  the  Hne 
the  customary  permission  was  asked  and  given 
to  come  on  board  to  exact  toll  due  to  the 
king  of  the  ocean.  When  Neptune  and  his 
personal  suite  appeared,  they  were  received  on 
the  starboard  gangway  by  a  marine  guard  who 
presented  arms  with  broom  handles,  the  ship's 
band  meantime  playing,  and  then  the  visitors 
were  received  with  ceremony  by  Captain  Scott 
and  his  chief  officers,  and  the  final  arrangements 
made  for  the  morrow's  event. 

The  following  morning  the  visitors  were  again 
ceremoniously  welcomed.  After  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite  had  been  seated  in  a  state  car  they 
were  drawn  round  the  ship  by  the  inevitable 
"bears,"  and  on  reaching  the  quarter-deck  the 
party,  which  numbered  nearly  fifty,  was  wel- 
comed by  the  captain  and  officers,  a  master  of 
ceremonies  reading  an  address  consisting  of  a 
series  of  topical  verses.  This  was  followed  by 
another  example  of  rhyme  from  the  "royal 
secretary."  After  presents  of  a  smokable  char- 
acter had  been  bestowed  on    Neptune  and  his 
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crew,  the  procession  was  continued,  and  then 
commenced  the  business  of  the  morning,  which 
was  gloriously  fine,  though  it  was  the  beginning 
of  chill  October.  The  fun  was  fast  and  furious. 
No  less  than  thirty  officers  of  the  ship  had  not 
previously  crossed  the  Equator  and  paid  toll. 
Neptune  held  that,  in  virtue  of  their  positions, 
they  had  to  undergo  the  shaving  and  bathing 
operations  before  the  men,  with  the  result  that, 
owing  to  the  passage  of  time,  many  seamen 
had  to  be  excused  the  customary  formalities. 
The  day's  festivities  concluded  with  a  smoking 
concert.  From  these  details  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  Terrible  is  what  sailors  call  a 
"happy  ship,"  and  it  almost  goes  without  saying 
that  her  crew  are  also  amonsf  the  most  efficient 
in  the  whole  service,  and  hold  the  record  for 
naval  gunnery. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  a  tendency 
to  disregard  these  old  customs  in  the  new  navy, 
for  they  cement  the  feelings  of  respect  and  good 
fellowship  between  officers  and  men,  without 
undermining  the  necessary  strict  discipline  of 
life  at  sea. 
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All  the  world  over,  wherever  two  or  three 
EngHshmen  are  gathered  together,  there  Christ- 
mas is  celebrated  with  the  old  customs  that 
still  survive,  in  spite  of  many  changes.  No- 
where is  the  season  marked  by  more  hearty 
rejoicings  and  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  goodwill  than  in  the  naval 
and  marine  barracks  and  on  board  his  Majesty's 
ships,  whether  it  be  the  good  fortune  of  the 
crews  to  belong  to  the  Channel  Squadron,  in 
which  case  many  of  the  officers  and  men  are 
usually  privileged  to  spend  the  holiday  with 
their  relatives  and  friends  ashore,  or  to  be 
cruising  up  some  pestilential  river  in  West 
Africa,  broiling  under  a  midsummer  sun  at  the 
Antipodes,  or  banished  thousands  of  leagues 
away  to  the  Far  East. 

In    our  modern    warship,   however,    the   char- 
acter  of  the  celebration  has  been    considerably 
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varied  since  the  period  of  the  pig-tailed  sailors, 
whose  religion  was  to  hate  a  "froggie,"  and 
whose  favourite  pastime  was  chewing  tobacco. 
In  those  times  there  was  much  greater  freedom 
permitted  than  is  allowed  in  what  is  contemp- 
tuously called  the  "new  navy"  by  a  few  of 
those  old  salts  who  are  still  to  be  found  on 
the  modern  lower  deck.  Christmas  was  then 
a  time  of  licence  and  excess,  which  often  cul- 
minated in  something  akin  to  a  riot,  many 
bruises  telling  their  tales  of  free  fights.  In 
fact,  Christmas  often  caused  dozens  of  a  ship's 
company  to  figure  in  the  "black  list."  Educa- 
tion and  reform  have  altered  all  this,  and 
although  Christmas  on  board  ship  is  not  one 
whit  less  enjoyable  to  the  higher  type  of  men 
of  the  present  day,  the  fun  is  more  rational  and 
less  brutal  in  character  than  that  indulged  in 
by  their  sea  sires. 

Back  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  even,  it  was 
the  practice  for  officers  to  be  carried  round  the 
decks  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Day  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  shipmates.  The  well- 
liked  officers  were  cheered  and  praised,  and  re- 
ceived every  mark  of  respect ;  but  any  one  who, 

unfortunately  for  his  peace  of  mind,    had   made 
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himself  obnoxious  to  the  crew,  was  iiissed  and 
hustled  and  pelted  with  eggs  and  refuse,  in  a 
manner  which  was  not  only  detrimental  to  dis- 
cipline, but  sometimes  positively  dangerous  to 
his  health  and  limbs.  In  this  way  did  men 
square  accounts  and  pay  back  old  grudges. 

In  those  days  officers  frequently  found  some 
excuse  to  absent  themselves  from  their  ship  if 
it  was  in  harbour,  and  if  at  sea,  locked  them- 
selves in  their  cabins  to  avoid  being  made  the 
subjects  of  these  popular,  or  unpopular,  demon- 
strations, for  both  were  unpleasant.  The  for- 
mer method  of  avoiding  the  attentions  of  the 
men  was  generally  effective,  but  locks  and  bars 
were  no  security  against  seamen  determined  to 
show  their  love  or  hatred ;  and  the  popular 
"  First  Luff,"  or  uncongenial  parson,  or  purser, 
was  dragged  willy-nilly  from  his  hiding-place 
and  carried  round  the  decks  in  a  procession 
headed  by  a  loud  and  discordant  band,  consist- 
ing usually  of  big  and  little  drums,  a  bugle, 
and  an  assortment  of  tin  dishes  energetically 
beaten  with  iron  "gibbies  "  or  spoons. 

This  practice  of  "carrying  round"  their  offi- 
cers   is    still    allowed     in    some    ships    in    the 

modern  navy,  but  it  is  enjoined  that  no  hostile 
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demonstrations  must  take  place,  and  this  under- 
standing between  the  captain,  who  shuts  his 
official  eye,  and  the  men,  who  are  thus  able  to 
exhibit  the  good  feeling  that  exists  between  the 
wardroom  and  the  lower  deck,  is  practically  never 
broken.  The  music  on  such  occasions  is  fur- 
nished nowadays  by  an  efficient  fife  and  drum, 
or  string  band,  recruited  entirely  from  the  men. 

On  ships  in  harbour  the  Christmas  festival 
begins  on  Christmas  Eve,  after  the  men  have 
mustered  at  evening  quarters.  As  in  homes 
ashore,  preparations  have,  of  course,  been  made 
long  before  this,  but,  unlike  the  culinary  artists 
on  land.  Jack  does  not  cook  his  "  Christmas 
duff,"  or  plum-pudding,  before  Christmas  Day. 
Directly  after  dismissal  from  "quarters"  the 
real  business  of  preparing  for  the  great  festival 
is  taken  seriously  in  hand.  Often  by  midnight 
the  bare  and  sternly  unattractive  lower  deck 
has  been  transformed  by  means  of  evergreens 
and  coloured  paper  into  a  veritable  fairy-land, 
full  of  delightful  little  alcoves,  rigged  and  tricked 
out  with  lights  and  lanterns.  The  masts  and 
yards,  if  there  are  any,  are  also  decorated. 

Jack  and  Joe  have  a  great  liking  for  proverbs, 

maxims,  and  devices,  and  have  wonderful  closely- 
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fitting  names  for  everything  and  everybody. 
No  music-hall  artiste  could  possibly  be  more 
topical  in  catchwords  than  a  British  blue-jacket, 
though  he  is  often  run  very  close  by  his  brother 
in  arms,  the  marine.  On  Christmas  Day  the 
lower  deck  bears  plentiful  evidence  of  ingenuity 
in  these  directions.  Officers  will  be  paid  a  deli- 
cate compliment — or  otherwise — with  subtlety, 
and  Jack  reveals  high  attainments  as  a  eulogist 
or  satirist.  He  is  always  to  the  point,  often 
witty,  and  never  vulgar. 

In  this  transformation  of  the  lower  deck  the 
electric  light  is  now  made  to  play  the  part  of 
the  old  Chinese  lantern,  but  with  much  better 
effect,  as  the  dynamo  in  the  engine-room  supplies 
a  full  current  to  all  the  additional  lights  which  are 
specially  fitted  up  for  the  Yuletide  festival. 

But  a  portion  only  of  the  men  are  able  to 
engage  in  the  pleasant  task  of  decking  their 
messes  in  this  way.  Others  are  at  work  pre- 
paring for  the  cook,  and  taking  to  the  galley 
substantial  joints,  and  pies  and  puddings  of  all 
descriptions.  In  the  ordinary  way  the  sailors, 
each  in  turn,  prepare  the  food  for  the  remainder 
of   their  messmates,   and  convey  it  to  and  from 

the   galley,    where    it    is    cooked    by    the    ship's 
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cook  and  his  mates.  But  at  Christmas  the  old 
and  most  experienced  pudding  and  pie  makers 
in  each  mess  willingly  undertake  to  deal  with 
all  the  viands  for  the  morrow,  and  make  pastry 
and  "plum  duff"  in  the  very  best  and  most 
approved  lower-deck  style.  The  navy  has  many 
excellent  amateur  cooks.  Outsiders  have  been 
heard  to  say  that  Jack's  efforts  are  almost  as 
successful  as — sometimes  better  than^^ — those  of 
their  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  on  shore ! 

At  the  galley  the  cook  and  his  "upper  yard- 
men," as  the  sailors  delight  to  call  the  staff, 
are  busy  in  snowy  white  caps  and  aprons, 
amid  a  cloud  of  steam,  receiving  and  placing 
in  the  proper  coppers  the  hams,  "duffs,"  and 
other  things  as  they  are  brought  to  them. 
The  galley  fire,  which  is  put  out  before  the 
"rounds"  at  9  p.m.  at  ordinary  times,  is  kept 
alight  all  night,  and  savoury  smells  float  about 
the  ship  and  tickle  the  nostrils  of  the  men  as 
they  decorate  their  messes  and  busy  them- 
selves in  the  preparation  of  their  food. 

In    the    old    days,    before    Jack's    cooks    were 

trained  at   a   naval    cookery-school    as   they  are 

now,     and    when    grog    was    more   plentiful    on 

Christmas    Eve,     strange    things     happened    to 
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Christmas  dinners.  The  cook,  often  a  man 
"just  a  little  fond  of  the  bubbly,"  sometimes 
took  more  o-rosf  than  was  sfood  for  him,  and 
fell  asleep  and  let  the  "duffs"  burn  and  the 
hams  boil  to  rags.  One  story,  not  altogether 
apocryphal,  if  somewhat  old,  relates  how  on 
one  occasion  when  the  men  turned  up  on  Christ- 
mas morning  at  the  galley  for  their  hams,  the 
cook  was  found  to  have  a  large  tub  full 
of  stuff  which  looked  like  desiccated  soup. 
When  the  sailor  cook  of  one  mess  called  out 
"No.  4,"  the  ship's  cook  replied,  "No.  4,  you 
had  two.  Two  ladles  full  and  two  bones  for 
No.  4 ;  next  mess,  please ! "  and  the  cook  of 
No.  4  had  to  take  back  two  ladles  of  ham 
shreds  and  liquid,  from  which  his  messmates 
were  compelled  to  make  their  breakfasts.  Now- 
adays, however,  with  less  grog  and  better  cooks, 
the  hams  are  sent  back  to  their  messes  in 
good  condition,  savoury  and  appetising. 

Christmas  Day  on  a  man-of-war  really  begins 
at  midnight  on  the  24th  of  December,  for 
as  the  sentry  strikes  the  hour  of  midnight 
on  the  ship's  bell,  the  band  begins  to  play  on 
the    mess    deck    and    marches    round    the    ship. 

Sleep  vanishes    for  that   night  for  all    residents 
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of  the  lower  deck,  and  there  is  considerable 
excitement  and  preparation  until  breakfast — 
which  is  a  most  substantial  meal — is  finished. 
After  breakfast  the  mess  tables  are  covered 
with  white  cloths,  and  groan  under  the  very- 
heavy  load  of  good  fare,  which  varies  according 
to  the  station  and  port  at  which  the  ship  is 
stationed  if  she  is  on  foreign  service.  When 
this  has  been  done  the  mess  deck  is  finally 
cleared  up,  and  the  ship's  company  go  to 
divine  service,  which  is  the  same  as  on  Sun- 
days and  Good  Fridays.  The  "sky -pilot"  or 
"padre,"  or  the  captain,  usually  arranges  that 
the  service  shall  not  be  a  long  one,  and  Jack 
is  free  again  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock. 

By  noon  all  the  food  has  been  fetched  from 
the  galley  and  the  band  assembled  outside 
the  captain's  cabin.  As  the  sentry  sounds 
eight  bells,  the  band  strikes  up  once  more, 
and  the  captain,  accompanied  by  his  principal 
officers,  starts  out  for  an  inspection  of  the 
messes,  where  they  are  heartily  greeted  by 
the  men,  and  proudly  proffered  cake,  pudding, 
or  mince-pies  as  they  pass  from  table  to  table, 
where   men   stand   holding   out   plates    of    their 

Christmas  fare.     The  men  expect  their  of^cers, 
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at  least,  to  test  the  quality  of  the  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  meal  of  the  day,  and  they  are 
not  disappointed.  When  the  last  mess  has 
been  passed,  the  captain  gives  the  order  to 
"  pipe "  to  dinner,  and  the  boatswain's  mate 
fills  the  air  with  that  strange  and  shrill  com- 
bination of  sounds  called   "piping  to  dinner." 

Shortly  after  this  grog  is  served.  In  the 
old  days  "  the  main  brace  was  spliced "  on 
Christmas  Day — an  extra  allowance  of  grog- 
was  served  out  after  dinner — but  this  custom 
has  largely  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  festival 
has  ceased  to  be  the  excuse  for  an  orgie.  An 
extra  pint  of  beer  per  man  can  be  drawn  from 
the  wet  canteen,  when  one  exists  on  the  ship. 
At  Christmas,  also,  in  the  modern  ship,  various 
presents  are  made  from  the  profits  of  the 
canteen  to  the  messes,  generally  consisting 
of  such  things  as  raisins,  currants,  spice,  flour 
and  eggs  for  "duffs"  and  cakes,  and,  if  pro- 
curable, milk  and  other  accessories  for  the 
festival.  As  Jack  has  to  pay  throughout  the 
year  the  prices  which  result  in  profits  for  such 
a  purpose,  perhaps,  after  all,  these  gifts  are 
compliments  of  a  doubtful  kind,  but  they 
happen   to  come  at  an  opportune  moment.      In 
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fleets  abroad,  in  isolated  places,  one  of  the 
smaller  ships  is  sometimes  detailed  to  act  as 
"bumboat"  to  the  other  ships  just  before 
Christmas,  and  is  sent  to  the  nearest  large 
port  where  food  stuffs  can   readily   be  obtained. 

One  Yuletide  privilege  the  men  greatly  ap- 
preciate on  this  day  of  days.  Usually  they 
may  smoke  only  at  specified  times  and  places, 
but  after  dinner  has  been  piped  on  Christmas 
Day  they  are  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  weed  on 
the  mess  decks  until  midnight.  Boys  under 
eighteen,  who  are  forbidden  to  drink  grog  or  to 
smoke,  may  use  the  pipes  most  of  them  conceal 
in  ordinary  times  and  join  their  seniors  until  the 
hour  of  midnight,  when  the  privilege  ends. 

During  the  afternoon  on  Christmas  Day,  when 
a  ship  is  in  port,  it  is  usual,  if  anchored  at 
a  place  where  leave  can  be  given,  to  grant 
a  "free  gangway,"  enabling  the  men  to  go 
ashore  any  time  they  think  fit,  this  privilege 
being  also  extended  to  those  who  have  had 
their  ordinary  leave  stopped  as  a  punishment. 
This  period  of  licence  extends  to  7  a.m.  on 
Boxing  morning,  when  the  sailors  are  ex- 
pected   to    be    on    board    and    fit    for   duty.       It 

is   a   point   of   honour    with    the    men    to    keep 
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faith  with  their  superiors,  and  some  sailors 
have  been  known  to  steal  boats  to  get  off  to 
their  ships  in  time,  while  others,  rather  than  be 
brought  aboard  by  policemen,  when  they  have 
overslept  themselves  on  shore  and  been  caught 
by  these  other  "  blue-jackets,"  have  sometimes 
thrown  their  guardians  overboard,  and  pulled 
alongside  alone,  so  that  they  should  of  their 
own  freewill  fulfil  the  contract  they  considered 
themselves  to  have  entered  into  with  the  captain 
when  accepting  the  boon  of  a  "  free  gangway." 

An  amusing  topsy-turvydom,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  used  to  reign  on  Christmas  Day 
on  board  some  warships.  It  consisted  of  an 
exchange  of  duties  for  the  nonce  between  the 
youngest  boys  and  oldest  petty  officers  of  the 
ship.  Boys  who  act  as  the  "slaveys  of  the 
mess "  in  ordinary  times — wash  up  after  meals, 
peel  potatoes,  prepare  the  vegetables,  and  do 
other  menial  tasks — were  excused  on  Christmas 
Day.  In  fact,  they  were  waited  upon,  and 
smoked  their  pipes  like  very  lords  of  creation. 
The  youngest  and  smallest  would  also  relieve 
the  boatswain's  mates  and  quarter-masters  of 
their  duties,  and  promptly  exercised  their  new- 
found   authority    by    ordering    their    old    ship- 
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mates  to  sweep  the  decks  and  run  messages, 
purposes  for  which  the  youngsters  are  used 
on  all  other  days  of  the  year.  But  this,  like 
most  of  these  old  customs,  is  dying,  if  it .  has 
not  quite  disappeared,  and  a  ship  becomes 
more  and  more  conventional  in  its  proceed- 
ings each  year,  except  that  characteristic  de- 
corations of  the  messes  and  the  varied  fare 
and  generous  hospitality  still  prevail. 

But  though  old  sailors  see  many  changes, 
Christmas  is  still  the  day  of  the  whole  year 
for  Jack  afloat,  and  a  full  day  of  twenty-four 
hours  into  the  bargain,  for  as  it  begins  at  mid- 
night on  Christmas  Eve,  the  freedom  from  strict 
discipline  and  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  denied 
at  other  times  continues  until  eight  bells  are 
struck  on  Christmas  night,  when  the  scene  is 
shifted  and  the  vessel  resumes  its  orderly,  regu- 
lated life  for  another  twelve  months. 
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Gossipy  Guide-Books 

With  Neiv  Alaps  and  the  latest  information  for  all  tra-velkrs, 
arranged  Alphabetically,  and  ivitk  beautiful  Illustrations  from 
photographs  specially  taken  for  this  Series.  Foolscap  81/0,  price 
One  Shilling,  and  in  a  few  cases  Sixpence  each. 

This  Series  has  been  designed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
traveller  wishing  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  Guide-book,  con- 
taining full  information  of  all  kinds  for  those  wishing  a  brightly 
written  and  handy  Guide-book  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  Guide-books  to  all  seaside  and 
inland  resorts  of  importance  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  to  some  on  the  Continent. 

1.  BOURNEMOUTH    and   DISTRICT   (including  the 
NEW  FOREST).      Price  is. 

2.  SWANAGE  AND  DISTRICT.     By  Clive  Holland. 
Price  6d. 

3.  NORTH  CORNWALL.     Price  is. 


No. 


No. 


No 
No 
No 


Price  IS. 


No 


No, 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No 


4.  ILFRACOMBE  and  DISTRICT. 

5.  GLASGOW,THE  CLYDE, and 
EXHIBITION.     Price  is. 

6.  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 
LOWESTOFT,      and 

CROMER.      Price   is. 
No.     7.  THE  ENGLISH   LAKES. 
Price  19. 

8.  SOUTH  DEVON.     Price  is. 

9.  WEYMOUTH.     Price  is. 

10.  THE  THAMES.     Price  is. 

11.  THE    ISLE   OF   WIGHT. 
Price  IS.     (Shortly.) 

12.  NORTH    WALES.      Price  is. 
{Shortly.) 

CHANNEL        ISLANDS,       NORMANDY,       ani 
BRITTANY,        Price   is.        {Shortly.) 

WHITBY  AND  DISTRICT.      {Shortly.) 

SCARBOROUGH    and     DISTRICT.       Price    is 
{Shortly.) 
No.  16.  OBAN     AND    THE     WESTERN      HIGHLANDS 
(Shortly.) 

BRIGHTON  AND  DISTRICT.     (Shortly.) 

PARIS.     (Shortly.) 

EDINBURGH  and  DISTRICT.      (Shortly.) 
To  be  followed  by  many  others. 

Address:   Publisher,  17,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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17- 
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19- 


THE  HOME  ARTS 
SELF-TEACHER 

How  to  teach  yourself 

DRAWING 

LITHOGRAPHY 

ETCHING 

ILLUSTRATING 

WATER-COLOUR   PAINTING 

PAINTING   IN   OILS 

MINIATURE    PAINTING 

PAINTING   IN    PASTEL 

TAPESTRY    PAINTING 

DISTEMPER   PAINTING 

PAINTING   ON   SILK 

FAN   PAINTING 

ILLUMINATION 

CHINA   PAINTING 

GLASS   PAINTING 

MODELLING   IN    CLAY 

MODELLING   IN   GESSO 

WOOD   CARVING 

FRET   SAWING 

POKER   WORK 

PYROGRAVURE 

LEATHER   DECORATION 

SAW-PIERCING 

ETCHING   ON    METAL 

METAL    HAMMERING 

BENT-IRON    WORK 

APPLIED   DESIGN 

ORNAMENT 

WALL-PAPER   DESIGNING 

TEXTILE   DESIGNING 

TILE   DESIGNING 

DAMAGED   CHINA   RESTORING 

"GRANGERISING" 

TAXIDERMY,  &c.,  &c. 

With  nearly  600  Designs  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  ^to,  cloth,  price  js.  6J.  net. 

At  all  Booksellers. 


The 

Home 

Arts 

Self- 

Taught 


Small  Gardens 

AND   HOW   TO   MAKE 

THE   MOST   OF  THEM 
By     VIOLET     PURTON     BIDDLE 
Cloth,  price  \i.     Post-free,  \s.  zd. 

This  handbook  teems  with  useful  information  and  contains 
numberless  wrinkles  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  would-be 
Gardener.  The  directions  are  clear  and  lucid,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  pocket  and  want  of  experience  of  the  amateur  Horticulturist, 

Some  of  the  i8  Chapters  are  : — 

Chap.  XI.— THE  INS   AND    OUTS  OF  GAR- 
DENING. 

Planting — Watering — "  Puddling  " — Shelter — 
Catalogue  defects — A  time  for  everything,  etc. 

Chap.  XII.— THE  PROFITABLE  PORTION. 

Fruit — Best  kinds  for  small  gardens — Size  minus 
flavour — Vegetables — Herbs. 

Chap.  XIV.— WINDOW    BOXES. 

How  to  make  them — Suitable  soil — Window 
plants  for  different  aspects,  etc. 

Chap.  XV.— TABLE    DECORATION. 

Graceful  arrangement — Thick-skinned  stems — 
Preserving  and  resuscitating  flowers  —  Colour 
schemes — Table  of  flowers  in  season. 

Chap.  XVIL— THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  ROOM 
PLANTS. 
Best    kinds   for   "roughing   it" — The    proper 
way  of  watering  them,  etc. 

Chap.   XVIII.— VARIOUS    HINTS. 

Artificial  manures  —  Labelling  —  Cutting  off 
dead  flowers — Buying  plants,  etc. 

GARDENING  CALENDAR,  giving  the  times  for 
planting,  bedding  and  watering  the  various 
plants. 

Of  all  Booksellers, 
or  of  the  Publisher,  17,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


MEMORIAL     EDITION. 
I  5th   Thousand 

The  Private   Life 

of  Queen  Victoria 

BY 

ONE  OF   HER    MAJESTY'S   SERVANTS 

With  Portrait  and  numerous   Illustrations 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  is.  6d.     Post-free  zs.  ()d. 

Some  of  the   27   Chapters  are  : — 

THE   QUEEN  AMONG   CHILDREN  Chap.  Ill 

THE   QUEEN'S   KITCHEN  Chap.  IV 

THE    QUEEN'S   FADS  AND  FANCIES  Chap.  VIII 
THE  QUEEN'S  FORTUNE  AND  EXPENDITURE  Chap.IX 

THE   QUEEN   AS  A   HOUSEKEEPER  Chap.  XIII 

THE  QUEEN'S   PRIVATE   HOUSES  Chap.  XXIV 

"  It  gives  a  charming  sketch  of  Her  Majesty  as  the  mistress  of  her  own 
household,  and  as  the  head  of  her  large  family." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"A  delightful  little  book,"— Vanity  Fair. 

THIRD     LARGE     EDITION 
Now  Ready.     Price  is.  net. 

Besieged  with 

Baden-Powell 

A  Complete  Record  of  the  Siege  of  Mafeking 
By   J.    EMERSON   NEILLY 

Special  War  Correspondent  cf  the   "  Pall  Mall   Gazette " 
in  Mafeking. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  is.  net.  Post-free,   is.  3d. 


"Mr.  Neilly  tells  admirably  the  thrill- 
ing story  of  the  siege.'' — Scotsman. 

"As  a  realistic  picture  of  how  things 
actually  happen,  no  less  than  as  a 
worthy  record  of  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did incidents  of  our  history,  '  Besieged 
with  B.P.'  is  a  notable  work." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Address:   Publisher,  17,   Henrietta   Street,    W.C. 


An 

unique 
Bio- 
graphy of 
our  much 
lamented 
Oueen. 


With 
"B.-P." 

in   Mafe- 
king. 


How  to 

Take  and  Fake 

Photographs 

By   CLIVE   HOLLAND 

Author  of  ^^  Practical  Hints  on  Photography" 
"  The  Artistic  in  Photography"  etc.,  etc. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price   \s.  ;  or  post-free  is.   id. 

Some  of  the  Chapters  are  : — 

THE  DARK  ROOM.— Its  size— Fittings— Stock 
of  chemicals — Various  uses. 

CAMERAS,  PLATES,  AND  FILMS.  —  The 
choice  of  a  camera — Shutters — Plates  and 
their  varieties — The  various  merits  of  plates 
and  films,  etc. 

EXPOSURE.— Testing  speeds  of  plates— Tables 
of  exposures  —  Plate  speed  table  —  Exposure 
hints — Don'ts,  etc. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEGATIVES.  —  De- 
velopers —  Normal  development  —  Develop- 
ment of  over-exposed  and  under-exposed  plates 
— Local  development — Intensification  and  re- 
duction of  negatives — Retouching — Varnishing, 
etc. 

PRINTING  PROCESSES.— P.O.P.—Platinotype 
— Carbon — "Carbona" — "  Self-toning"  papers 
— Bromide  papers — Printing  and  making  lantern 
slides. 

HINTS. — Causes  of  failures  in  negatives  and  prints 
— Remedies — Labels  for  plate  and  film  boxes 
when  travelling,  etc. 

Address:  Publisher,   17,   Henrietta   Street,   W.C. 


THE   CONFESSIONS 

OF    A    POACHER 

By   J.    CONNELL. 
With  Illustrations  by  S.  T.   Dadd.       Crmvn  8f£>,  price  35.  fid. 


"The  book  is  very  remarkable,  instructive  in  its  disclosures  of  the 
dubious  ways  of  poachers,  and  an  intending  reader  cannot  but  be 
interested  and  amused." — The  Field. 

"  A  book  that  will  warm   the   heart  of  any  sympathetic  reader." 

Scotsman. 

LORD    KITCHENER 

By    HORACE    G.    GROSER 

Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Lord  Roberts,"  etc. 
^itA  many  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  zs.  ()d. 

PEARSON'S  NEW  RECITER 

Containing  Selections  from  Kipling,  Tennyson,  Browning, 

Dickens,  etc. 

CroTvn  8t/o,  cIotAf  price  Zt.  6d, 

DOMESTIC    DITTIES 

With  Words  and  Music  by  A.  S.  SCOTT-GATTY,  and 

many  Illustrations  in  colour. 

Crovjn  ^to,  pictorial  boards^  price  It.  6d. 

At  all  Booksellers, 
or  of  the  Publisher.,   17,   Henrietta    Street,    W.C. 


Consult  the  Oracle  : 


HOW  TO  READ  THE  FUTURE 

Crozvn  Sz/o,  cloth,  price  \s.;  or  post-free  \s.  ^d. 

Some  of  the  subjects  dwelt  upon  in  this  interesting  book  are  : — 

A  few  remarkable  dreams — Omens,  charms,  and  spells  for  lovers 
— Mystery  about  plants — The  fortunes  of  little  people — Certain 
cure  for  adder's  bite — Something  important  about  days — Character 
judged  by  the  hands  and  ringers — How  to  cure  ansmia — Lucky 
and  unlucky  numbers — Omens  connected  with  apple  trees — 
Ailments  cured  by  magic  means — Entering  by  the  back  door — 
Fortunes  told  by  cards — Baptism  as  it  should  be — Cupid  at  work 
all  the  year  round — Beckoning  to  ships  unlucky — We  may 
learn  from  some  animals — Getting  out  of  bed  backwards  un- 
lucky— Character  shown  by  handwriting — What  we  may  learn 
from  bees — The  use  of  the  Bible  in  illness — Lucky  days  of  birth 
— Married  life  begun  as  it  should  be — Bleeding  at  the  nose — 
Unlucky  breakages — How  to  obtain  a  good  breeze — How  to 
have  money  plentiful  in  every  one's  pocket — Hints  to  bride- 
grooms and  bridesmaids — How  to  cure  a  burn — The  mysteries 
of  spiritualism — Signs  of  stupidity — The  sneeze  of  a  black  cat — ■ 
Feathered  prophets  of  good  and  evil — Character  shown  in  the 
cheeks — Children  on  board  ship — Names  may  bring  good  fortune 
or  bad — Proper  days  for  putting  on  new  clothes — Lucky  coins — 
Notes  on  cows — Rocking  the  cradle — How  to  cure  cramp — 
Fortunes  read  in  the  palm  of  the  hand — Sign  of  the  cross — 
Witchcraft  in  the  dairy — The  virtues  of  precious  stones  and 
metals — Deaths  of  great  men — Notes  on  dogs — Singing  in  the 
ears — The  influence  of  the  evil  eye — What  to  do  with  egg  shells 
— Character  in  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids — Table  turning — 
Turning  a  feather  bed — Omens  in  the  fire — Friday  as  an  unlucky 
day — The  gipsy — A  lucky  glance — Notes  on  graves  and  grave- 
yards— The  new  moon  and  shooting  stars — Halloween — How 
to  cure  headache — Fairy  folk — Hypnotism  and  mesmerism — 
Walking  under  a  ladder — Laughing  babies — The  wonders  of  the 
divining  rod — Marrying  in  Lent — Mistakes  made  in  letter  writing 
— Things  seen  by  second-sight — What  is  a  medium  ? — Finding 
money — New  moon — Mysteries  of  the  last  hour — Character  in 
the  moustache — When  to  cut  one's  nails — How  to  cure  nettle- 
stings — Facts  for  use  in  everyday  life — Holes  in  oak  trees — 
Palmistry — Your  looks  show  your  character — Putting  on  petti- 
coats— Picking  up  pins — Suitable  days  for  planting — Proverbs  of 
good  and  bad  fortune — The  wedding-ring — Meeting  a  squinting 
woman — Sweeping  at  night — Cures  for  warts — What  results 
from  killing  a  wasp — Opening  the  window  at  night — Tell-tale 
wrinkles. 

Address:    Publisher,   17,  Henrietta  Street,   W.C. 


Fun  on  the 
Billiard  Table 

A  Collection  of  75   Amusing  Tricks  and 

Games,  with   Photographs  and 

Diagrams. 

By  "  STANCLIFFE." 

Crown   8vo,  cloth^  price   zs.  6d.,  or  post-free   zs.  SJ. 

Explanation  of  Trick  and  Diagram. 

Get  two  outside  covers  of  any  sort  of  the  ordinary  match 
boxes,  large  size.  Place  them  on  the  billiard  table  with  a 
ball  on  each.  Put  a  third  ball  in  a  line  with  a  pocket  and 
the  two  other  balls  as  in  photo. 


Billiard 
Tricks 


Play  a  hard  shot  with  the  ball  on  the  table  into  the  pocket 
through  the  match  boxes,  which  should  fly  oft"  the  table,  and  the 
two  balls  will  occupy  the  places  where  the  match  boxes  stood. 

The  above  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  seventy-five  tricks 
contained  in  the  book. 

"  A  collection  of  amusing  tricks  and  games  which  are  well  within  the 
reach  of  moderately  expert  billiard  players.  Tlie  explanations  in  the 
letterpress  are  illustrated  by  excellent  pliotographs." — Mornit!^  Post. 

"To  say  that  no  billiard  room  should  be  without  this  joyous  and 
ingenious  little  volume  is  nothing  ;  there  is  no  player,  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, who  would  not  get  his  moneysworth  out  of  it." — Sportsman. 

Address:  Publisher,   17,  Henrietta  Street,   W.C. 


The  "Isobel" 
Handbooks 

A  Series  of  Excellent  Handbooks  which  will 
prove   invaluable  in  the  Home, 

Small  crown  %vo,  cloth.         Price  \s.  each  or 
post-free  \s.  zd, 

1.  DAINTY   DISHES    FOR   SLENDER  IN- 

COMES 

Twenty-first  Thousand. 

2.  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

3.  PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK 

+.     A  HEALTHY    HOME   AND    HOW   TO 
ATTAIN  IT 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

5.  OUR   FOODS  AND   DRINKS 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

6.  BREAKFAST   AND   SUPPER    DISHES 

By  C.  H.  Senn. 

7.  THE   ART   OF   BEAUTY 

By  a  Toilet  Specialist. 

8.  INFECTIOUS    DISEASES,   AND    HOW 

TO  PREVENT  THEM 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

9.  LITTLE   FRENCH   DINNERS 

By  Eveleen  de  Rivaz. 

10.  HOME  NURSING 

By  Sister  Grace. 

11.  WHAT    TO    DO    IN    EMERGENCIES 

By  Dr.   Andrew  Wilson. 

12.  TIPS   FOR   HOUSEKEEPERS 

Including  a   Chapter  on  the  Folding  of  Serviettes. 
Address:  Publisher ^  17,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


AN    INDEX    TO 
CHARACTER. 


The  Mighty  Deep 

AND   WHAT   WE   KNOW   OF   IT 

By  AGNES    GIBERNE, 

Author  of  "  The  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,"  etc. 

fVith  many  Illustration:.        Crtnvn  Sx/o,  cloth,  price  55 

How  Our  Navy  is  Run 

A  Description  of  Life  in  the  King's  Fleet 
By  ARCHIBALD    HURD. 

Abundantly  Illustrated.  Croiun  Si/a,   cloth,  price  51. 

Handwriting : 

A  Popular  Guide  to  Graphology. 

Fully  Illustrated,  Cloth,  price   11.,  postage  ^d.  extra. 

Hands  and   How  to 

A  Popular  Guide 
to  Palmistry. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  price  is.,  postage  3<i.  extra. 

Heads  and   How  to 

JKeaCl        1  hem  to  Phrenology. 

By    STACKPOOL    E.    O'DELL, 
The  famous  London  Phrenologist. 
Fully  Illustrated.        Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  It.,  or  post-free  is.  ^d. 

How  Shall  I  Word  It  ? 

A  complete  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen. 

Crown    i-vo,    cloth,   price    is.,    or   post-free    It.    2d. 

Jddress :     Publisher,     17,    Henrietta    Street,    IV. C. 


Read  Them 


The 

Art    of   Beauty 

By  A   TOILET  SPECIALIST 

Crown    %vo,    cloth,  price    \s.,    or   post-free,    is.   zd. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  subjects  dwelt 
upon  in  this  splendid  handbook  : — 

Cure  for  acne  or  blackheads  —  Reducing  stoutness — Arms, 
hands,  and  nails — Bleaching  the  hair — Complexion  brushes — 
Baths — Toilet  vinegars — "  Physical  Beauty,"  of  what  it  consists 
— Types  of  beauty — Bicycle  saddles  —  Colours  for  blondes — 
Danger  in  using  the  commonly  puffed  "  Bloom  " — Bloomers  for 
cycling — The  bodice  for  evening  wear — Boots — Evils  of  tight 
boots  and  high  heels — Colours  for  brunes — How  to  improve  the 
bust — Chamois  leather  -versus  "puff" — Benefit  of  bathing  the 
chest — Preventative  against  chilblains — Beauty  and  health  of 
children — Clothing  for  children — "  Clammy  "  hands  and  the 
cure — Classification  of  beauty — Cold  cream,  recipe  for  making, 
&c. — Warning  against  small-tooth  combs — Combinations,  for 
winter  and  summer  wear — Bad  complexions  and  their  causes — 
To  darken  the  hair — Prevention  of  corns — Use  and  abuse  of 
corsets — Corsets  for  stout  people — Faults  of  English  corsets — 
Cricket  for  girls — Hair-curlers — Dandruff  and  its  cure — The 
dress — Tlie  morality  of  dress — Hair  dyes — Removal  of  warts 
and  moles — Eruption  of  the  skin — Importance  of  exercise — 
The  eyebrows — The  eyelashes — The  eyes — The  feet  and  toe- 
nails— The  figure — Freckles — Fringes  and  edgings — Garters  for 
children — Sleeping  in  gloves — Benefit  of  eating  grapes — Greasy 
skin — The  danger  of  dyeing  the  hair — Superfluous  hair — Whiten- 
ing the  hands — Table  of  weight  in  relation  to  height — Evils  of 
"  improvers  "  and  "  pads  " — Full-bodied  class  of  beauty — Lean- 
ness — The  lips — Massage  for  reducing  stoutness — The  care  of 
nails — Red  noses — Recipe  for  perfumed  soap — Perspiring  feet — 
Pimples — Toilet  powder — "  Reducer  "  for  stoutness — How  to 
apply  rouge — "  Shading  "  the  bust — Shoes — To  whiten  shoulders 
and  arms — Stoutness  and  its  cure — Tight-lacing — Turkish  baths 
— Underclothing — "  Venus  "  type  of  beauty — The  waist — How 
to  make  water  soft — Cure  for  wrinkles, 

Address:  Publisher,  17,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


NEW  AND     ENLARGED     EDITION 

THE  ACROSTIC 

DICTIONARY 

By   Mrs.   A.    CYRIL    PEARSON 

Containing  over  40,000  References 

Crown  Zvo,  cloth.  Price  3/.  dd. 

The    Game    of    Billiards 

By     JOHN      ROBERTS 

With  about  600  Diagrams 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Price  6s. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  become  the  standard  work  on 
the  game,  as  no  expert  is  better  able  to  write  a  book  on  the 
subject  than  John  Roberts.  Nearly  every  stroke  is  illustrated 
by  a  clear  diagram  and  directions. 

The  Nursery  Emergency 
and  Accident  Card 

Price    IS.  {Shortly) 

This  invaluable  list  of  accidents  and  emergencies  and  how  to 
treat  the  hurt  child  until  the  doctor  comes,  has  been  carefully 
revised  by  two  medical  men.  Eyeletted  and  with  a  ribbon  for 
hanging. 

SECOND    EDITION 

The  New  Master 

By  ARNOLD  GOLSWORTHY 

Author  of  "  Hands  in  Darkness." 

With  Illustrations  by  Tom  Browne. 

Crown  SvOy  cloth.     Price  ^s.  Sd. 

"  Mr.  Golsworthy  is  a  born  humourist.  This  boc'c  is  brimful 
of  fun,  and  it  shows  so  keen  an  insight  into  boy  nature,  and  so 
much  humour  that  it  ought  to  commend  itself  to  those  who 
are  capable   of   enjoying  a   healthy  laugh," — Glasgow  Herald, 

Address:    Publisher^  17,  Henrietta   Street,    W.C. 


A  Vade- 
Mecum 
to  Acro- 
stics 


The 

Standard 
Book  on 
Billiards 


What  to 
do  in 
Emer- 
gencies 


A 

scream- 
ingly 
humor- 
ous book 


A  Novel 

that  has 

beaten 

the 

Record 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  NOVEL   OF 
MODERN   TIMES 


David  .  . 

.   HARUM: 

A   Story    of  American    Life 

By  EDWARD  NOYES  WESTCOTT 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  6s. 


The    Saks    of   this    Book 

have    exceeded    the 
phenomenal     number      of 


520,000 


Mr.  Chamberlain  says  : — "  I  have  read  'David 
Harum  '  with  great  appreciation." 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker  says  : — "I  have  read  'David 
Harum'  and  found  it  most  entrancing." 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  says  : — "I  have 
read  '  David  Harum  *  with  interest  as  presenting 
a  fresh  and  characteristic  type  of  man." 


"Set  forth  with  loving  fidelity  and  rare  humour." 

Outlook. 
"  Full  of  humour  and  pathos." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"Altogether  a  refreshing  and  amusing  book." 

Liverpool  Post. 
"Almost   impossible    to  open    the  book  without 
coming  on  some  droll  saying  or  laughable  incident." 

Review  of  Reviews. 
"  Delightful."— £r^. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 


Wooings  and 
Weddings 


in 


Many  Climes 


By 

Louise  Jordan  Miln 

Author  of  *'  When  We  Were  Strolling 
Players  in  the  East,"  &c. 

With  48  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo. 

Price  1 6s. 

"  Fascinating  text.  .  .  .  Fascinat- 
ing pictures." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  most  attractive  and  sumptuously 
got-up  volume,  brightly  written,  and 
enriched  with  numerous  photographs. 
...  A  charming  gift-book." — Dally 
Neivs. 

**  Full  of  charm  as  of  information, 
and  is  plentifully  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated from  photographs."  ^-Scotsman. 

"  Should  prove  as  popular  with  the 
single  as  with  the  wedded,  written  with 
such  sympathy,  humour,  and  with  such 
a  sense  of  the  goodness  and  joy  of  life 
that  the  veriest  sceptic  of  wedded  bliss 
must  acknowledge  the  unfaijing  charm 
of  her  discourse." — Lady  s  Pictorial. 

"  A  beautiful  volume  and  an  interest- 
ing work." — Glasgow  Herald. 


The 

North  American 

Indians 

of  To=day 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell, 
Ph.D. 

Author  of  "  Pawnee  Hero  Stories 
and  Folk  Tales,"  Sec. 

Illustrated  with  55  Full-page 

Portraits  of  Living  Indians. 

Demy  4to,  bound  in  art  canvas. 

Price  £1,  IS.  net. 

"We  cannot  be  sufficiently  gr;iteful 
to  Mr.  Grinnell  for  having  decided  to 
publish  his  book.  ...  A  real  contri- 
bution to  ethnography.  As  to  the 
actual  life  of  the  Red  Man  of  to-day, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
itself." — Dally  Chronicle. 

13//^  Thousand 

The  Private  Life 

of 

Queen  Victoria 

By  One  of  Her  Majesty's 

Servants 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
Price  2s.  6d.  post  free. 

"  It  gives  a  charming  sketch  of  Her 
Majesty  as  the  mistress  of  her  own 
household  and  as  the  head  of  her  large 
family."— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W  C. 


In  the  Days  of 
My  Youth 

With  an  Introduction  by 
T.   P.   O'Connor,  M.P. 

Containing  the  Autobiogra- 
phies of  the  Youth  of  34 
Famous  Men  and  Women. 

Fully  illustrated,  with  gilt  top, 
deckle-edge  paper.  Square 
crown  8vo. 

Price  7s.  6d. 

1 1   of  the   34   Autobiographies 
are  of: — 

THE  STAGE 
Mrs.  Langtry 
Marie  Tempest 
Fred  Terry 

MUSIC 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
Madame  Adelina  Patti 
Madame  Melba 

ART 

Sir  Laurence  Alma-Tadema 
Phil  May 

LITERATURE 
Justin  McCarthy 

GENERAL 

The  Duke  of  Argyll 
The  Earl  of  Hopetoun 

"  Cannot   fail    to    provide    plentiful 
entertainment." — Dai/y  I\Iail. 

"  Interesting  throughout." — Punch. 


NOTABLE  61-  NOVELS 


Second  Large  Edition 

The  Conscience 
of  Coralie 

By  F.  Frankfort  Moore 

Author  of  "  The  Jessamy  Bride," 
"  Nell  Gwyn,"  &c. 

"  A  bright  and  rattling  story,  full  of 
fun  and  epigram." — Athemeum. 

"  Extremely  amusing." — Spectator. 

"  For  raciness,  sparkle,  and  interest 
would  be  hard  to  equal." — Scotsman. 

"Very     witty     and     amusing." — 
ylcadeniy. 


Joan 
Brotherhood 

By  Bernard  Capes 

Author  of  "The  Lake  of  Wine," 
"  From  Door  to  Door,"  &c. 

"  It  is  impossible  in  a  few  para- 
graphs to  give  the  admirable  atmosphere 
of  this  fine  and  convincing  tragedy." — 
Dally  Express. 

"  It  abounds  in  passages  of  great 
power,  rich  in  wit  and  humour,  and 
pathos  almost  amounting  to  tragedy." 
— Scotsman. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


NOTABLE  NOVELS 


The  Brand  of  the 
Broad  Arrow 


By 


Major  Arthur  Griffiths 

"  Full  of  life,  incident,  and  situa- 
tions of  a  strongly  dramatic  and 
exciting  character.  A  deeply  laid 
plot,  involving  intricate  details,  and 
many  rapid  changes  of  scene,  is  deve- 
loped with  such  skill  and  force  that 
the  book  will  be  eagerly  read  from 
cover  to  cover." — Scotsman. 


From  Sandhill 
to  Pine 

By  Bret  Harte 

"  Bret  Harte  has  maintained  his 
own  methods  throughout  his  career 
and  never  tried  to  imitate  other  people's. 
We  have  enjoyed  his  present  book 
better  than  any  of  the  other  new  ones 
we  have  read." — Morning  Post. 


Shadows  from 
the  Thames 

1^       By  Edward  Noble 

"  A  choice  blend  of  Sherlock 
Holmes'  and  W.  W.  Jacobs'  stories. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Noble  has  a  fine  sense  of 
the  mystery  and  fascination  of  the 
Lower  Thames,  and  has  a  pretty  in- 
vention of  swift  and  startling  plot." 
■,  — Dally  Chronicle. 


NOTABLE  6/-  NOVELS 


God's  Lad 

By  Paul   Gushing 

"  Readers  who  seek  entertainment 
will  find  good  store  of  it  in  this 
fantastic  yet  genial  melodrama." — 
Spectator. 

"  Written  in  a  vivid  and  trenchant 
style,  and  runs  easily  and  rapidly." 


The  Plunder 
Ship 

By  Headon  Hill 

"  A  story   of  absorbing   interest." 
— Literary  World. 

"  An    ingenious    and    thrilling    ro- 
mance."— Daily  Graphic. 


The  White 

Battalions 

By  Fred.  M.  White 

"  Mr.  White  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  construction  of  a  tale  of  more 
than  usually  absorbing  interest." — 
Echo. 

"  Uncommon,  attractive,  and  ori- 
ginal."— Daily  Express. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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INTERESTING   MEMOIRS 

The  Life  of 
Edward  FitzGerald 

With  Incidental  Notices  of 
his  most  Intimate  Friends 

By  John  Glyde 

Extra  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt 
top.  With  Photogravure  Fron- 
tispiece from  an  unpublished 
Portrait 

Price  7S.  6d. 

"A  genuine  addition  to  the  FitzGerald 
literature.  .  .  .  Should  have  a  large  cir- 
culation." —  Claudius     Clear    in    British 

IVeelhj. 

"  No  one  is  better  fitted  for  the  task  of 
presenting  to  the  public  the  interesting, 
though  hitherto  little  known  life,  and 
singular  characteristics  of  the  late  Edward 
FitzGerald  than  Mr.  Glyde." — Bookman. 


The  Kendals 

By  T.  Edgar  Pemberton 
Author  of  "The  Life  of  Sothern," 

"  John  Hare,"  &c. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and 

Numerous  Illustrations 

Price  1 6s. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  theatrical 
records  that  has  been  penn^'d." — Outlook. 

"A  charming  work.  .  .  .  Pithy  and  well 
arranged.  Turned  out  with  infinite  credit 
to  the  publishers." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"It  leaves  an  impression  like  that  of  a 
piece  in  which  the  Kendals  have  played, 
an  imf  ression  of  pleasure,  refinement,  re- 
freshment, and  of  the  value  of  cherishing 
sweet  and  kindly  feelings  in  art  as  in  life. 
Few  books  can  do  that,  and  so  this  work 
has  every  prospect  of  being  widely  read." 
— Scotsman. 

"Full  of  interesting  information,  de- 
lightfully told,  and  illustrated  by  a  succes- 
sion of  charming-  photographs." — Dramatic 

World. 


Tunisia   and    the 

Modern  Barbary 

Pirates 

With  a  Chapter  on  the 
Vilayet  of  Tripoli 

By  Herbert  Vivian,  M.A. 

Author  of  <'  Servia,  the  Poor  Man's 
Paradise,"  &c. 

With  over  70  Illustrations 
Demy  8vo,  cloth 

Price  15s. 

*'  Mr.  Vivian's  originality  is  not 
grown  less,  nor  his  natural  exuberance 
abated.  .  .  .  Very  clear  and  many- 
coloured  is  the  picture  of  Tunis  that 
rises  before  us  in  these  pages.  ...  A 
delightful  book  of  travel." — Academy. 

"Mr.  Vivian  shows,  as  in  his  book 
on  Servia,  a  pleasant  capacity  for  seiz- 
ing on  the  salient  points  of  persons  and 
things,  for  hitting  off  a  portrait  by  an 
appropriate  adjective,  and  of  seeing  the 
humorous  side  of  what,  to  a  dull  man, 
would  be  certainly  dull.  .  .  .  His' 
book  is  eminently  entertaining  through- 
out, and  the  photographs  by  which  it 
is  embellished  are  very  characteristic." 
— Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Vivian  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Arab  and  Jewish  traits  and 
customs,  of  the  antiquities,  the  pro- 
ducts, and  the  natural  history  of  the 
Regency  ;  and  of  the  curious  changes, 
mostly  for  the  worst,  that  have  been 
brought  about  in  native  character  and 
habits  by  the  presence  and  influence  of 
the  French.  There  is  also  an  interest- 
ing chapter  on  Tripoli.  The  informa- 
tion is  yaluable,  as  books  on  Tunis  are, 
as  the  author  says,  either  obsolete  or 
prejudiced." — Scotsman. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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Fourth  Edition 

Nell  Gwyn 

By  F.  Frankfort  Moore 

Author  of  "The  Jessamy  Bride,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo 
Price  6s. 

" '  Nell  Gwyn '  has  certainly  never 
been  before  the  reading  public  in  a 
more  interesting  and  agreeable  light. 
.  .  .  Every  page  of  the  book  sparkles 
with  wit.  ...  A  sprightly,  enter- 
taining, and  clever  story." — Scotsman. 

"  The  passages  from  the  life  of 
'  Nell  Gwyn '  are  set  out  with  anima- 
tion."— Atheneum. 

"  A  brisk  and  entertaining  sketch  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  Court  of 
the  Restoration." — Spectator. 

«  A  brilliant  novel." — World, 


i  The  Phantom 
Army 

By   Max    Pemberton 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 

Price  3S.  6d. 

"  A  strange,  stirring,  and  romantic 
story." — Scotsman. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Daily  Neius. 

"  As  a  romantic  tale,  full  of  life  and 
colour,  '  The  Phantom  Army  '  excels 
anything  else  that  Mr.  Pemberton  has 
yet  done." — Speaker. 


The   Most   Successful   Novel 
of  Modern   Times 

Fourteenth  English  Edition 

David  Harum 

A  Story  of  American  Life 

By 

Edward  Noyes  Westcott 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 
Price  6s, 


The  Sales  of  this  Book  have    w  o/\  fififk 


Mr.  Chamberlain  says  :  "  I  have 
read  '  David  Harum '  with  great 
appreciation." 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker  says  :  "  I  have 
read  '  David  Harum '  and  found  it 
most  entrancing." 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
says :  "  I  have  read  '  David  Harum  ' 
with  interest  as  presenting  a  fresh  and 
characteristic  type  of  man." 


"  Set  forth  with  loving  fidelity  and 
rare  humour." — Outlook. 

"Full  of  humour  and  pathos." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Altogether  a  refreshing  and  amus- 
ing book." — Liverpool  Post. 

"  Almost  impossible  to  open  the 
book  without  coming  on  some  droll 
saying  or  laughable  incident."— i^^ww 
of  Revieivs. 

"Delightful."— £fAo. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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Third  Edition 

Becky 

By  Helen  Mathers 

Author  of  "Coming  thro'  the  Rye," 
"  Cherry  Ripe,"  "  Bam  Wildfire,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 
Price  6s, 

"  Miss  Mathers  draws  women  of 
undeniable  vitality  ...  a  singular 
mixture  of  instruction,  impertinence, 
bizarrerie,  cleverness,  artificiality,  ab- 
surdity, and  womanly  nature." — Outlook. 

"  Eminently  readable  .  .  .  undeni- 
ably amusing." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  alive  stories 
I  have  met  with  for  many  a  long  day." 
— Echo. 

"  Without  following  throughout  the 
thread  of  Miss  Mathers's  stirring  story, 
it  is  plain  it  will  imbue  every  one  who 
peruses  it  with  an  ardent  wish  to  go  to 
the  Cape  forthwith." — Morning  Ad- 
vertiser. 


The  Skipper's 
Wooing 

By  W.  W.  Jacobs 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 

Price  ZS"  6d. 

"  It  contains  scenes  which  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  recall  without  a  smile 
for  many  weeks  to  come.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
good  story  well  told,  and  full  of  liumour 
and  drollery." — Daily  Telegraph. 


TWO  FAMOUS  NOVELS 

By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne 

Crown   8vo,  cloth 
Price  6s.  each 

Adventures 

of 

Captain  Kettle 

AND 

Further 
Adventures  of 
Captain   Kettle 

"  The  reader  of  fiction  who  has  not 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cutcliffe 
Hyne's  fascinating  little  sea-captain  is 
to  be  pitied.  He  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  purchase  the  earlier  adventures 
first,  then  to  read  these,  and  if  he  is 
not  unfeignedly  sorry  when  Mr.  Hyne, 
at  the  end  of  the  present  volume,  gently 
retires  Kettle  to  a  border  farm  and  a 
competency  it  will  not  be  the  author's 
fault." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Likely  to  be  not  only  one  of  the 
most  read,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
talked  of  works  of  fiction." — World. 

"  Never  has  a  hero  won  the  heart 
of  the  public  so  spontaneously  as  this 
fire-eating  little  sailor,  whose  name  has 
become  as  familiar  and  as  typical  as 
Dickens's  Captain  Cuttle." — Birming- 
ham Gazette. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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BOOKS    OF    TRAVEL 


Pictures  of 

Travel,  Sport,  and 

Adventure 

By  George  Lacy 
("The    Old    Pioneer") 

Author  of  "Liberty  and  Law,"  "Pioneer 

Hunters,  Traders,  and  Explorers 

of  South  Africa,"  &c. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  about 
50  Illustrations 

Price  15s. 

"The  chief  scene  of  the  adventures  set 
down  in  this  volume  is  South  Africa ;  and 
it  is  fortunate  in  making  its  appearance 
at  a  time  when  there  is  keen  public  appe- 
tite for  information  concerning  some  of 
the  regions  with  which  Mr.  Lacy  was  best 
acquainted — Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
the  Griqualand  West,  the  Cape  Colony, 
.  .  .  No  books  on  the  period  and  the 
region  provide  more  fascinating  reading." 
— Scotsman. 


Spinifex  and  Sand 

A  Narrative  of  Five  Years' 
Pioneering  and  Exploration  in 
Western  Australia 

By  the  Hon.  David  W.  Carnegie 

With  Illustrations  by  Ernest  Smythe 
and  from  Photographs,  together  with 
4  Maps.      Demy  8vo,  cloth 

Price  3 IS. 

"Mr.  Carnegie's  fascinating  book  is 
replete  with  valuable  information,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  scientist, 
whether  his  special  deiiartment  of  study 
be  ethnologiciil,  botaniial,  geological,  or 
geographical." — St.  Jaru-s's  Gazttte, 


BOOKS    OF   TRAVEL 


Siberia  and 
Central  Asia 

By  John  W.  Bookwalter 

With  nearly  300  Illustrations 
and  a  new  Map 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top 

Price  2 IS.  net 

"  An  excellent  work.  .  .  .  The 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  a  large 
number,  are  exceedingly  good." — 
Daily  News. 


The  Land  of 
tlie  Pigmies 

By  Capt.  Guy  Burrows 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  With  Intro- 
duction by  H.  M.  Stanley, 
M.P.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
with  over  200  Illustrations. 

Price  2 IS. 

"  We  commend  this  book  to  all 
who  follow  events  and  discoveries  in 
Central  Africa.  It  is  an  entertaining 
record  of  valuable  facts." — Acadtmy. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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Fun  on  the 
Billiard  Table 

A  Collection  of  75  Amusing 
Tricks  and  Games,  with  Photo- 
graphs and  Diagrams 

By  "Stancliffe" 

Crown  8vo 
Post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Trick  with  Matchboxes 
Get  two  outside  covers  of  any 
sort  of  the  ordinary  matchboxes, 
large  size.  Place  them  on  the 
billiard  table  with  a  ball  on  each. 
Put  a  third  ball  in  a  line  with  a 
pocket  and  the  two  other  balls  as 
in  diagram. 


Play  a  hard  shot  with  the  ball 
on  the  table  into  the  pocket  through 
the  matchboxes,  which  should  fly 
off'  the  table,  and  the  two  balls 
will  occupy  the  places  where  the 
matchboxes  stood. 

The  above  is  an  example  of  one 
of  the  seventy-five  tricks  contained 
in  the  book. 

"  To  say  that  no  billiard-room 
should  be  without  this  joyous  and  in- 
genious little  volume  is  nothing  :  there 
is  no  player,  amateur  or  professional, 
who  would  not  get  his  moneysworth 
out  of  it." — Sportsman. 


Third  Large  Edition 

Besieged  with 
Baden= Powell 

A  Complete  Record  of  the 
Siege  of  Mafeking 

By  J.  Emerson  Neilly 

Special  War  Correspondent  of  the 
"Pall  Mall  Gazette"  in  Mafeking 

Crown  8vo 

Price  IS.  net;  post  free,  is.  3d. 

"Mr.  Neilly  tells  admirably  the 
thrilling  story  of  the  siege." — Scotsman. 
"As  a  realistic 
picture  of  how 
things  actually 
happen,  no  less 
than  as  a  worthy 
record  of  one  of 
the  most  sjilcndid 
incidents  of  our 
history,  *  Besieged  with  13. -P.'  is  a 
notable  work." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Towards 


By  Julian  Ralph 
A  Record  of  the  War  to  the 

Capture  of  Bloemfontein 

Bound  in  Real  Khaki  and  Scarlet 

Price  6s. 

"  Brisk  and  graphic." — Scotsman. 

"  Distinctly  one  of  the  war  books 
to  be  read." — Literature. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  popular," — Echo. 

"  Mr.  Ralph  as  a  descriptive  writer 
is  amongst  the  first  of  the  day." — • 
Shejield  Independent. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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The  Home  Arts 
Self=Teacher 


How  to  teach  yourself 

DRAWING 

LITHOGRAPHY 

ETCHING 

ILLUSTRATING 

WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING 

PAINTING  IN  OILS 

MINIATURE  PAINTING 

PAINTING  IN  PASTEL 

TAPESTRY  PAINTING 

DISTEMPER  PAINTING 

PAINTING  ON  SILK 

FAN  PAINTING 

ILLUMINATION 

CHINA  PAINTING 

GLASS  PAINTING 

MODELLING  IN  CLAY 

MODELLING  IN  GESSO 

WOOD  CARVING 

FRET  SAWING 

POKER  WORK 

PYROGRAVURE 

LEATHER  DECORATION 

SAW-PIERCING 

ETCHING  ON  METAL 

METAL  HAMMERING 

BENT-IRON  WORK 

APPLIED  DESIGN 

ORNAMENT 

WALL-PAPER  DESIGNING 

TEXTILE  DESIGNING 

TILE  DESIGNING 

DAMAGED  CHINA  RESTORING 

"GRANGERISING" 

TAXIDERMY 

IViih  nearly  600  Design!  and  Illustrations. 

Complete  in  12  Parts.     Price  yd.  net  Each. 

Case  for  Binding,  Price  is.  6d. 

After  the  Issue  of  Part  12  in  August  1901, 

"The  Home  Arts  Self-Teacher  "will  be  for 

sale,  complete,  in  a  handsome  cloth 

cover.     Price  ys.  6d.  net. 


An  Illustrated  Prospectus  will  be  sent  free  on 

application  from  all  Booksellers,  or  from 

the  Publishers. 


Small  Gardens 

and 

How  to  Make  the  Most 

of  Them 

By  Violet  Biddle 

Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Price  IS. 

This  handbook  teems  with  hints  and 
wrinkles  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  amateur  gardeners 

Some  of  the  1 8  Chapters  are  : — 
The  Management  of  Room  Plants 

— Best   kinds    for    "roughing    it" — The 
proper  way  of  watering  them,  Sec. 

Window  Boxes— How  to  make  them 

— Suitable    soil — Window-plants   for   dif- 
ferent aspects,  &c. 

Table   Decoration— Preserving  and 

resuscitating  flowers — Table  of  flowers  in 
season,  &c. 

Various  Hints — Artificial  manures — 
Labelling  —  Cutting  off  dead  flowers  — 
Buying  plants. 

&'c.   &'c. 


Lord  Kitchener 

By  Horace  G.  Groser 

Author  of 
"The   Life  of  Lord   Roberts,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
Price  2S.  6d. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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The  Illustrated 
Scarlet  Library 

Printed  on  Antique  Cream -laid 
Paper.  Large  crown  8vo,  with  8 
Original  Illustrations. 

Price  2S.  each  Volume. 


]y[ESSRS.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd., 
have  just  issued  the  First  Volumes 
of  The  Illustrated  Scarlet  Library, 
which  will  consist  of  an  Edition  of 
Standard  Works  by  Popular  Authors. 

The  unique  feature  of  The  Scarlet 
Library  will  be  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  Illustrations,  Printing  and  Bind- 
ing, combined  with  the  very  popular 
price  of  Two  Shillings  each  Volume. 

The  first  four  volumes  in  this 
series  are — 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress 

By  John  Bunyan,  Illustrated  by 
H.  M.  Brock. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World 

By  Susan  Warner.     Illustrated 
by  Fred  Pegram. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

By  H.   Beecher  Stowe.     With 
8  Illustrations  by  Louis  Betts. 

Ben  Hur 

ByGeneral  Lew  Wallace.  Illus- 
trated by  H.  M.  Brock.      Shortly. 

To  he  folloived  by  many  others. 


Pearson's  Illustrated 

Gossipy 
Guide°Books 

With  Neiv  Maps  and  the  latest  information 
for  alt  tra'vellers,  arr.mged  Alphabetically,  and 
ivith  beautiful  Illustrations  from  photographs 
specially  taken  for  this  Series.  Foolscap  S-vo, price 
One  Shilling,  and  in  afeiv  cases  Sixpence  each. 

This  Seiies  has  been  designed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  traveller  wishing  an 
accurate  and  up-to-date  Guide-book,  con- 
taining full  information  of  all  kinds  for 
those  wishing  a  brightly  written  and  handy 
Guide-book  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  Guide-books 
to  all  seaside  and  inland  resorts  of  impor- 
tance in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  to  some  on  the  Continent. 

No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


1.  BOURNEMOUTH  and  DIS- 
TRICT (including  the  NEW  FOR- 
EST).    Price  IS. 

2.  SWANAGE  AND  DISTRICT,  By 
Clive  Holland.     Price  6d. 

3.  NORTH  CORNWALL.    Price  is. 

4.  ILFRACOMBE  AND  DISTRICT. 

Price  IS. 

No.  s.  GLASGOW,  THE  CLYDE.  AND 
EXHIBITION.     Price  is. 

No.  6.  GREAT  YARMOUTH,  LOWES- 
TOFT, AND  CROMER.     Price  is. 

No.    7.  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Price  IS. 

No.    8.  SOUTH  DEVON.     Price  is. 

No.    9.  WEYMOUTH.     Price  is. 

No.  10.  THE  THAMES.     Price  is. 

No.  II.  THE   ISLE  OF  WIGHT.     Price 

IS.     {Shortly.') 

No.  12.  NORTH  WALES.     [Shortly.) 

No.  13.  CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  NOR- 
MANDY, AND  BRITTANY.  Price  is. 

No.  14.  WHITBY  AND  DISTRICT. 
{Shortly.) 

No.  15.  SCARBOROUGH  AND  DIS- 
TRICT.    Pi  ice  IS.     {Shortly.) 

No.  16.  OBAN  AND  THE  WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS.     {Shortly.) 

No.  17.  BRIGHTON  AND  DISTRICT. 
{Shortly.) 

No.  18.   PARIS.     (Shortly.) 

No.  19.  EDINBURGH  and  DISTRICT. 
{Shortly.) 

To  he  folloived  by  many  others. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


Abyssinia 

Through  the  Lion  Land  to 

the  Court  of  the  Lion 

of  Judah 


By 
Herbert  Vivian 

Author  of  "Tunisia,"  "  Servia" 

Demy  8vo.     With  2  Maps 
and  80  Illustrations 

Price  15s. 

"An  entertaining  narrative  .  .  . 
useful  and  pleasant  reading." — Morn- 
ing Post. 

"  A  new  book  by  Mr.  Vivian  is 
like  a  glass  of  champagne  to  sea-sick 
tourists.  From  cover  to  cover  his 
latest  work  does  not  cease  to  sparkle." 
— Morning  Advertiser. 

"  The  pictures  of  Abyssinian  life 
which  Mr.  Vivian  so  skilfully  draws 
are  many- coloured  and  very  vivid." — 
Daily  Graphic. 

"A  valuable  book." — Literature. 

*«  A  delightful  boo!:."— il/.  J.  P. 

"  Full  of  interest,  and  illustrated 
with  some  delightful  photographs,  this 
book  of  Mr.  Vivian's  is  sure  of  a  warm 
welcome." — Irish  limes. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION 

The 

Siege  of  Kumassi 

By  Lady  Hodgson 

Wife  of  Sir  Frederic  M.  Hodgson,  late 
Governor  of  tfie  Gold  Coast 

Demy  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated 
Price  2 IS. 

"A  handsome  volume.  It  is  an 
interesting,  valuable,  and  vivid  account 
of  the  siege." — Daily  Graphic. 

"Of  remarkable  interest.  Lady 
Hodgson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
volume  which  will  be  read  with  keen 
interest,  and  with  admiration  alike  of 
the  courage  and  endurance  she  dis- 
played, and  of  the  skill  with  which  she 
tells  her  story." — Standard. 

"  There  is  a  delightful,  simple 
womanliness  in  all  she  says,  and  the 
result  is  a  singularly  vivid  picture  of  a 
stirring  episode." — Outlook. 


"  A  very  interesting  account,  made 
graphic  and  vivid  by  the  natural  inten- 
sity of  the  writer's  feelings.  Her  book 
is  likely  to  live  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  literature  of  feminine  adventure  and 
endurance." — Globe. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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"A  book  to  buy,  read,  and 
keep." — Literary  World. 

War's 
Brighter  Side 

By  Julian   Ralph 

Extra  crown  8vo,  with  15  Illus- 
trations, cloth 

Price  6s. 

The  history  and  principal  contents 
of  The  Friend,  the  unique  newspaper 
edited  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  Julian 
Ralph,  Mr.  Landon,  Mr.  Gwynne 
(War  Correspondents),  and  published 
at  Bloemfontein  at  the  special  request  of 
Lord  Roberts  during  his  occupation. 

It  contains  13  contributions  by 

RUDYARD  KIPLING, 

most  of  which  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Con  AN  Doyle,  Lord  Stanley,  and 
many  officers  and  other  eminent  men 
also  contribute  to  this  interesting  and 
unique  journal. 

"As  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive. 
This  is  one  of  the  war  books  which  will 
live." — Globe. 

"Very  entertaining." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"A  very  interesting  book." — St.  James's 
Gazette. 

"  A  really  desirable  possession." — Morn- 
ing Post. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Earl  Roberts 

1 7  Dover  St. ,  IV. 
^th  May  1 90 1. 

Dear  Mr.  Ralph— 

Thanh  you  very  much  for  pre- 
senting me  ivith  a  copy  of  "  Wars 
Brighter  Side."  It  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, and  I  am  delighted  to  possess  a 
copy. — Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 
Roberts,  F.  M. 


The  Private  Life 
of  the  King 

By 

One  of  His  Majesty's 
Servants 

With   numerous  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo 

Price  5s. 

Handsomely  bound  in  royal 
blue,  with  crest  in  gold 

Some  of  the  18  chapters  are — 

chapter  ii 

The  King's  Domestic  Life 

chapter  v 
The  Head   of  Society 

chapter  vi 
The  Love  of  His  Life 

chapter  viii 
London   Life 

chapter  xi 
The  King  and  His  Games 

chapter  xv 
What  the  King  Wears 

chapter  xvi 
Our  Lord  Protector 

chapter  xviii 
Is  THE  King  aGood  Fellow? 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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Heroes  of  the 

Nineteenth 

Century 

By  G.  Barnett  Smith 

Vol.  I.    WELLINGTON 
GARIBALDI 
GORDON 
GRANT 

Vol.  II.   NELSON 

EARL  ROBERTS 
SIR  CHAS.  NAPIER 
LIVINGSTONE 

Vol.  III.    GLADSTONE 
BISMARCK 
HAVELOCK 
LINCOLN.     {Shortly.) 

Large  crown  8vo.  Illustrated. 
Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  edges. 

Price  ss.  each 

"The  author  has  been  consjiicuously 
successful  in  combining  comprehensiveness 
with  the  necessary  brevity,  and  in  bringing 
out  clearly  the  salient  points  in  the  careers 
of  these  heroes.  '1  he  illustrations  are 
good,  and  the  portraits  are  in  every  case  ex- 
cellently reproduced." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The 

Spanish  People 

By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume 

Author  of 
«'  The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  &c. 

Demy  8vo. 

Price  i6s. 


Towards 

Pretoria 

By  Julian  Ralph 

Bound  in  Real  Khaki  and  Scarlet 

Price  6s. 

"Brisk  and  graphic." — Scotsman. 

"Distinctly  one  of  the  war  books  to  be 
read. " — Literature. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  popular  " — Echo. 

"  Mr.  Ralph  as  a  descriptive  writer  is 
amongst  the  first  of  the  day." — Sheffield 
Independent. 


Second  Edition 

At  Pretoria 

Tiie  Capture  of  the  Boer 

Capitals,  and  the  Hoisting  oi 

the  Flag  at  Pretoria 


AT  PRETORIA 


JULIAN  RALPH 

A  Companion  Volume  to 

Towards  Pretoria 

By  Julian   Ralph 

Author  of  "Towards  Pretoria" 

Extra  crown  8vo. 

Price  6s. 

"Well  worth  reading." — Spectator. 
"  Racy  and  entertaining  .  .  .  written  with 
much  spirit  and  'go.'" — Observer. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C» 
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The  Mistakes  We 
Make 

Compiled  by  C.  E.  Clark,  with 

Index 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

Price  IS.  6d. ;  post  free,  is.  pd. 

Some  of  the  Chapters  are — 
Chap.  I.  Things    that   we    call   by 

THEIR  WRONG  NAMES 

„     II.  Mistakes    we    make   about 

PLACES  and  their   NAMES 

,,  VI.   Common    errors   in    speech 

AND  WRITING 

„     X.  Historical  mistakes 


The  Domestic 
Blunders  of  Women 

By  "A  Mere  Man."     With 
Sketches  by  "  Yorick  " 

Crc^-Vi  8vo,  cloth 

Price  3S.  6d. ;  post  free,  3s.  pd. 

<'  '  A  Mere  Man 'strikes  hard  atwomen's 
foibles,  and  at  the  same  time  sees  his  own 
in  a  lesser  degree.  It  is  a  most  amusing 
recital  of  everyday  domestic  relationship, 
and  should  be  read  by  all  men  about  to  enter 
into  the  '  holy  bonds.'  " — Public  Opinion. 


Dinners  of  the  Day 

By  a  Careful  Cook  (Mrs.  Praga) 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 
Price  2S.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s.  pd. 

"  No  British  matron  need  plead  that  she 
knows  not  how  to  vary  culinary  monotony 
if  she  will  only  buy  Mrs.  Praga's  book." 
—  Gentleiuoman. 

"A  capital  cookery  book." — Scotsman. 


The  "Isobel" 


A  Series  of  Excellent  Hand- 
books which  will  prove  in- 
valuable in  the  Home 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth 
Price  IS.  each  ;  post  free,  is.  2d. 

1.  DAINTY      DISHES      FOR 

SLENDER  INCOMES 

Twenty-first  Thousand 

2.  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

3.  PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK 

4.  A  HEALTHY  HOME  AND 

HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  Dr.   Andrew  Wilson 

5.  OURFOODSANDDRINKS 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson 

6.  BREAKFAST    AND    SUP- 

PER DISHES 

By  C.  H.  Senn 

7.  THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY 

By  A  Toilet  Specialist 

8.  INFECTIOUS    DISEASES, 

AND  HOW  TO  PRE- 
VENT THEM 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson 

9.  LITTLE     FRENCH    DIN- 

NERS 

By  Eveleen  de  Rivaz 

10.  HOME  NURSING 

By  Sister  Grace 

11.  WHAT  TO  DO  IN  EMER- 

GENCIES 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson 

12.  TIPS    FOR   HOUSEKEEP- 

ERS.    Including  a  Chapter  on 
the  Folding  of  Serviettes 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


The  Best  Books 

for  the 

Youngsters 

By 
George  Edward  Farrow 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  and  all  are  illustrated 
by  either  Harry  Furniss  and 
Dorothy  Furniss,  or  Alan 
Wright 

Extra   crown    8vo 
Price  5S.  each 


The  Wallypug  of  Why 

The  Missing  Prince 

The  Wallypug  in  London 

Adventures  in  Wallypugland 

The  Little  Panjandrum's 
Dodo 


The  Mandarin's  Kite 


How  to  Take 

and  Fake 

Photographs 

By 

Clive  Holland 

Author  of 

"  Practical  Hints  on  Photography," 

"The  Artistic  in  Photography," 

etc.  etc. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 

Price  IS. ;  postage  2d.  extra 

chapter  I 
The  Dark  Room 

chapter   II 

Cameras  and  Plates 
chapter  hi 
On  Selection  of  Subjects 

chapter  IV 

Exposure  and  Development 

chapter  V 
Intensification,        Reduction, 
and     After-treatment     of 
Negatives 

chapter  vi 
Printing  Processes 

chapter  vn 
Mounts,  Mounting,  and  Fram- 
ing 

chapter  viii 

Competition    and    Exhibition 
Work 

chapter   IX 

Some      Decorative      Uses      of 
Photographs 

chapter  X 
Final  Hints 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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Consult  the 
Oracle 

Or,  How  to  Read  the  Future 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 
Post  free,  is.  2d. 

Some  of  the  39  Chapters  are  : — 
Chap. 

I.  The    Meaning    of  your 
Dreams. 
VII.  Judging    Character    by 
THE  Hands  and  Fin- 
gers. 
XV.   Married  Life  begun  as 
IT  SHOULD  be. 
XXIV.  Table  Turning. 
XXVIII.  Mystery  and  Danger  of 

Mesmerism. 
XXXIII.  Things    seen    by    Second 
Sight. 


The 

Art  of  Beauty 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 
Post  free,   is.  2d. 

By  A  Toilet   Specialist 

Some  of  the  Chapters  are  : — 
Chap. 

I.  The  Cure  of  Stoutness. 
II.  The  Cure  of  Leanness. 
IV.  The  Figure. 
V.   Bad  Complexions  :    How   to 
Cure  Them. 
VIII.  The  Hair  in   Ill-Health. 
XIII.  Moles,  Warts,    and    Super- 
fluous Hair. 


The  Game  of 
Billiards 

With  about  600  Diagrams,  includ- 
ing complete  sets  of  some 
famous  breaks. 

By 

John  Roberts 

Demy  8vo  * 

Price  6s. 

The  latest  book  on  the  game, 
and  one  for  novice  and  skilled 
player  alike.  Almost  every  im- 
aginable stroke  on  the  table  is 
explained  in  tlie  clearest  possible 
manner,  and  the  explanation  is 
assisted  by  well-drawn  diagrams. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition 

The  Acrostic 
Dictionary 

By 

Mrs.  A.  Cyril  Pearson 

Containing  over  40,000 

References 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 

Price  ^s,   6d. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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